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SOME ASPECTS OF FRENCH ARCHITECTURE IN THE ELGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
By W. H. Warp, M.A.Cantab. ut. . 


Read before the Birmingham Architectural Association 28th November, and the Northern Architectural 
Association roth December 1913. 


T has been the custom of historians, whether of peoples or of their literature and art. te 


divide their subject into periods of growth. culmination, and decline ; and it has come to 


be considered a sort of necessity to find decline succeeding culmination. In regard to 

the peoples of Antiquity, whose decaying civilisation was all but wiped out by the barbarian 
invasions, there is some justification tor the practice. but in the case of still living peoples we 
should be cautious, lest, in a desire for completeness of system, we assume that the three 
stages must be passed through : at any rate. we should make sure that the point we fix upon as 
the culmination is really the top of the mountain, and not merely a shoulder of it, from which 
w short descent or level tract has to be crossed before the main ascent can be resumed; and. 
above all. we should not let our vision be distorted by a metaphor. The study of French 
architecture is beset with the assertions of rival writers who have felt bound to fix a date after 
which, according to them. the flood-gates of pedantry. or licence, or what not. have been 
opened, with the result that ever afterwards architecture sank deeper and deeper into the mire. 
If there were any substantial agreement between these writers as to the period at which 

this catastrophe occurred it might be fairly plain sailing for us: but unfortunately between them 
they fix some dozen different dates. ranging over three or four hundred years. Those for whom 
three centuries of the Middle Ages sum up the whole of architecture naturally discover the seeds 
of decay in the Italian detail and ornament introduced about 1500: those who delight in thi 
delicate but wayward charms of the Francis I. style see the beginnings of decadence in the 
severer and more systematised Classic of Henry TT.’s day: those. again, whose ideal is a 
vernacular architecture unfettered by the use of Orders. and who find it in the age of Henry IV. 
and Louis XIIT.. see the downward slope beginning with the revival of the influence of Rome in 
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the seventeenth century ; to others the climax is attained in the Grand Manner and the more o1 
less pure Palladianism of the age of Louis XIV. ; for these the introduction of Rococo ornament 
under Louis XV. is the herald of a dissolution, finally consummated—according to others—by 
the enfeebling draughts from Roman or Greek fountains which went to the formation of the 
stvles of Louis XVI. and the Empire. 

Since, then, there 


for assuming provisiona 


is no agreement as to the point when decline began, we may be excused 
lly that it has not definitely set in even yet, and that in the architecture 
of modern France there is always hope of revival, even if the conditions of the moment appear 


unpromising ; and, looking back upon its history, we may see in it an evolutionary growth in 
which transformation succeeds transformation, with results sometimes more inspiring than 
others, but in which each stage has something to teach. 

The stage which we have to consider to-night, the eighteenth century, will certainly yield 
much food for study. It appears at first sight to be divided into two sharply defined stages, 


differing toto ewlo from each other in aims and methods. But on closer examination it will be 
seen that the differences between the first and second halves of the century are, in the main, 
superficial ones, que stions of detail and decoration, and that they have this much in common. 
that they both rest on the solidly and slowly built up tradition of two centuries of experiment 
in the expression of national re quirements in Classical forms. 

Regarded as a whole the eighteenth century carries on the tradition of the Grand Manner 
of the age of Louis XIV. ; but in detail it is in reaction against the ideals of that age, this reaction 
taking one form in the so-called Louis XY. style, and a second in an opposite direction, intensi- 
tied by the excesses of the first, in the so-called Louis XVI. style. 

The more closely one studies eighteenth-century architecture, whether in France or in 
Ineland, the more conscious one becomes of two points of similarity. On the one hand, in 
spite of occasional exaggerations or pedantries due to temporary fashions or to the idiosyncrasies 
of individual architects, an extremely high level of achievement was attained and maintained 
throughout it; and, on the other, a century which began with much of the bombastic extrava- 
vance and coarseness of the Barocco tradition gradually felt its way to purer, more refined forms 
without losing its vigour or its dignity. The high average of eighteenth-century architecture 
was due in large measure to the fact that the language of Classical forms and composition had 
hecome the vernacular mode of architectural expression in both countries, not merely among 
the élite of the profession in the capital, whose example handed on the tradition from one 
veneration to the next, but even in humbler circles and provincial centres, among countrys 
architects and workmen. 


The gradual process of refinement was the result of a revival of studies of ancient archi- 


tecture at the fountain-head, provoked in part by the excesses of the Baroque school; and 
stimulated by new discoveries made throughout the century by the exploration of the buried 
cities of Campania and the ruins of Sicily. Greece, and the Levant. 


The eighteenth century, then, so far from being an age of decline. was not even one in 
which architecture marked time. but a period rather of continuous progress, reaching, in fact. 
a kind of culmination: and if decline must be diagnosed somewhere it may with more justice 
he assigned to the succeeding period. But, lest I should lav myself open to the charge of 
having ignored my own danger-signals, I would add that though nineteenth-century archi- 
tecture in France showed the same confusion of aims as in other countries, in the stronger hold 
which it maintained on the national Classical tradition it possessed a steadving force and a 
factor favourable to healthy revival. 

To return, however. to our immediate subject. What was the state of architecture in 
'rance at the opening of the eighteenth centurv? The art had followed an almost unbroken 
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course of progressive evolution since the first introduction of Renaissance ideas about the year 
1500. In this, however, the Classical element-—the doctrine of the orders and all that goes 
with it—was merely one of at least three main influences. Interwoven with it was, on the one 
hand, what may be called the rationalistic ideal of making the construction and use of a build- 
ing supply its architectural and decorative treatment, rejecting the more obvious elements of 
Classical design, though holding its essentials in a latent state, as it were; and, on the other. 
what may be termed the naturalistic ideal, expressed not only in the imitation of natural forms. 
but also in the abhorrence of rule, and uniformity, and the avoidance of horizontality. 

In the web of French architecture each of these three strands becomes in turn the strongest 
and gives the prevailing hue to the fabric to which they all contribute their quotas. They ar 
constant elements, each liable to recur, and so also are various national peculiarities of design 
of a less general nature, of which I will only instance certain types of house planning and 
roofing—namely, first, the quadrangular plan for a great house in town or country, with the 
main block at the back, wings at the sides, and an entrance screen in front; and. secondly, the 
high-pitched roof, with its variant, the so-called Mansard roof, and the curved pavilion roof, 
or square dome. 

In the early part of the seventeenth century under Henry IV. and Louis XIII. it had been 
the rationalistic strain which had been most prominent in French architecture, but the national 
naturalism had expressed itself as best it could in the terms of Flemish and Roman Barocco. 
with its method of frequent breaks and reduplications, and its occasional perversions of Classica] 
forms, with the object of making striking and varied effects, and of obtaining vertical emphasis. 
The middle of the century had brought revived Classical study, and the work of the reign of 
Louis XIV. had been to unify all these conflicting tendencies. Louis XIV. was known as the 
‘**Grand Monarque,”’ the ** Sun King,’’ and these terms were no empty flatteries, for in him 
the absolutist monarchy and the prestige of France had reached their culmination. The royal 
power had triumphed over all competing forces and authorities in the State—the Huguenots 
and Jansenists, the guilds, municipalities, and popular assemblies. the legal and feudal 
aristocracies. It had reduced France to a highly centralised organisation, in which every 
activity, every department of life was controlled and moved by the central administration. and 
had raised her to be the leading Power in Europe, not merely in politics, but in ideas, manners, 
and arts. ‘The same uniformity as elsewhere was imposed on the arts, by forcing all into 
co-operation so as to provide a suitable expression for the majesty of the monarchy. 

This task of enforcing uniformity of purpose upon an army of artists of various nationalities. 
diverse in training and differing in aims, was carried out with great success by Charles Le Brun. 
who reigned supreme over the decoration—in the widest sense of the word—of the royal palaces 
and public buildings, till his mantle fell on the shoulders of the architect Jules Hardouin 
Mansart, the builder of the Dome of the Invalides and the completer of Versailles, while in 
garden design the centralising unifying tendencies of the age were expressed by the majestic 
methods of André Le Notre. It was, in fact, the culmination of the Grand Manner: but what 
I want particularly to insist upon to-night is that no decline succeeded this culmination. 

In politics the monarchy reached its zenith about 1690. From that period onward cor- 
ruption and incompetence in the Government and consequent disaster and discontent in the 
nation showed themselves in ever increasing degree for a century. and France gradually lost 
her pre-eminence in Europe. When the restraint of the pompous and priest-ridden Court of 
Louis XIV. and Madame Maintenon was withdrawn society plunged into a whirl of thoughtless 
frivolity and debauch. But though the monarchy and aristocracy declined, France did not. For. 
as the eighteenth century drew on, serious thought on social and political problems and an eager- 
ness for reform became more and more prevalent in the nation. And this fermentation of ideas 
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led to the emancipation of the country Irom the meshes of the Ancien Régime and the creation 
of the new France of modern times. In the domain of architecture the artificially imposed 
uniformity was relaxed, and the various tendencies whi h it comprised were free to work them- 


selves out to their logical results. 


This relaxation of authority gave full rein to the last phase ot the Barocco school, that 
freest. vavest. most fantastic of styles known as Rococo. It was, in the main, but a system 
of decoration primarily for imteriors, and applied. as a rule, in France at least, with the 
utmost reticence to exteriors. Composition suffered no detriment: nothing of permanent 
value that bad been acquired two centuries of Classical tradition was lost: the Grand 
Manner persisted with wndiminis! ed erandeur. Thus, when Classical studies revived a few 
vears later. they found a sound substratum to work upon, and all that was needed was to 
eliminate the extravag mces and redundances. and to purity the forms. 

The chief reason, as I have already said. for the maintenance of a high average by 
eiehteenth-century architecture was that the Classical tradition was thoroughly assimilated by 
all ranks of the building profession. But there were contributory causes. One of these was 
the existence of families which produced architects from generation to generation. and thus 
accumulated and handed on experience. Thus. for instance. Jules Hardouin Mansart was the 
vreat-nephew of Francois Mansart, the architect of Maisons, and the grandfather of two archi- 
tects of note of his own name. Further, he was the brother-in-law of Robert de Cotte, the 


most prominent architect of the early years of the century, and was also connected by marriage 
with the Gabriel family, which for no less than five generations. extending over a period of 
nearly two hundred vears. produc ed architects who all did notable work. Again. there was the 
family of Blondel. in which an uncle and a nephew both distinguished themselves in their 
profession. 

Another contributory cause to architectural excellence was provided by the very centralisa- 
tion of the royal government. which was able to command the services of the best architects 
and to give scope to their talents in the building. not only of roval residences. but also of public 
buildings throughout the country. and thus to bring them to the notice of wealthy private 
employers. And vet another was the Roval Academy of Architecture. founded in the previous 
century, a body which counted among its numbers almost all the great names in architecture. 
and which, whatever the vagaries indulged in by its individual members. collectively main- 
tained by its influence and teaching a high standard of design, and insisted on sound Classical] 
studies. 

Let us now turn in more detail to the buildings of the century which arose under these 
conditions, confining our attention. however. almost exclusively to secular buildings. When 
the century opened the vounger Mansart was still alive. but since the principal work of the 
remaining ten years of his life consists of church architecture. such as the Chapel of Versailles. 
the Cathedral of Nancy. and the Dome of the Tnvalides, it is in the work of his vounger contem- 
poraries that we may seek the symptoms of revolt against the rigid formality of Louis XIV. 
canons. In the Salon d’Hercule. at Versailles. for instance. decorated by Robert de Cotte 
about 1710. we see in the softening of the angles of the panels. the curves of the chimney-piece. 
and the delicate spray-work. the desire fora free line breaking in. Inthe Galerie Dorée in the 
hotel now occupied by the Bank of France. which was likewise decorated by de Cotte a few vears 
later (1713-19), the enfranchisement has gone a step further. Though the relatively rigid 
framework of an order and entablature is retained. the lines flow and waver in varied curves. 
the modillions are tapered. the pedestals bellied out. and plastic forms overflow their archi- 


tectural boundaries. The movement thus begun reached its climax about 1730. Strictly 
architectural treatment was. so far as possible. 


hanished from interiors. and the panels and 
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other features assume curved forms of great variety in plan as well as in elevation. Straight 
lines—at any rate, horizontal lines—and rectangular shapes were avoided, 

Lines tlowed up. unbroken by a cornice, into a coved ceiling. A room in the Hotel d 
tohan painted by Huet, and one in the Hétel de Soubise designed by Boffrand, illustrate thes 
points. Plant and animal forms were used for frames and other architectural purposes, and 
among these the so-called * 
line rockwork and sometimes shell forms. In this and in many other points. particularly th: 


‘yocaille "* motive prevailed, a type of ornament sometimes resem- 


bandonment of strict svm- 
mnetry in favour of mer 
balance. as in some designs 
1\ Meissonier. the  in- 
tluence of Chinese art is 
observable. The naturalis- 
tic strain in French art was 
once more to the fore, as it 
had been in the age of 
Mlambovant Gothic. which 
vtie Rococo period singu- 
larly resembles in its riot of 
free-fowing curves and its 
vertical tendency. It was 
again to manifest itself in 
our day in a far more objec- 





tionable manner in the so- 
called ** Art Nouveau.” 
Many people _ have 
waxed eloquent on the ini- 
quities of the Rococo, that 
dissolute art as it has been 
termed. But this severity 
seems to me misplaced in 





judging what was, after all. 
an ephemeral phase of glit- 
tering drawing-room de- 





coration well suited to the 
age of the ** salon ~’ when 
social intercourse was re- 
duced to a fine art. 
Meanwhile — architec- 
ture. or at any rate the 
architecture which counts, went calmly on its way, retaining its admirable proportions, its fine 
balancing of masses, its well designed orders and Classical detail. The only trace it bears of 





OvaL SaLoon 1n HOTEL DE SovuBIsE (ARCHIVES NATIONALES), 1735, 


Germain Boffrand, architect. 


the prevailing fashion is. so to say, in the fringes of its garments: a keyblock, a vase. a console. 
a carved panel, a wrought-iron balcony or grill here and there enliven facades that otherwise 
might be almost grim in their severity. Designers of plate, furniture, and panelling might 
indulge in architectural fantasias. such as Meissonier’s design for a garden grotto, probably 
hever seriously intended for execution. Here and there Rococo ornament might overflow a 
whole feature, as in a porte-cochére at Laon, but never in France did architecture become an 
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art of confectionery such as some contemporary 
German examples exhibit, as, for instance, thi 
Zwinger at Dresden. Such playful decoration is 
wedded with charming effect. even with serious 
composition, such as some of the great privat 
mansions of Paris, the Hotel Biron and the Hote! 
Matignon., for instance. Their elevations are models 
difficult to beat for breadth of treatment. though 
they exhibit a feature hardly found up to that timx 
in France in canted projections. It was a period 
when great progress was being made in domestic 
planning as regards convenience of internal inter- 
communication and sanitation, and the experiments 
in this direction and in that of variety are often 
carried out under the influence of that love for 
curved forms which characterised contemporary 
decoration. Hence the rooms with quadrant angles 
in the Hotel Biron, and the elliptical court of the 
Hotel d’Amelot by Boffrand, whereby a form of 
great beauty is obtained without any sacrifice of 
convenience. As other examples of Louis Quinze 
designs, in each case comprising town planning of 
a high order of merit, I may mention the ** place ”’ 
at Bordeaux designed by Jaeques Gabriel in 1730. 
and those of Nancy and Toulouse. the work respee- 
tively of Héré and Cammas, built between 1750 and 
1760; and the great stable buildings at Chantilly 
built between 1719 and 1735 under Aubert, in 
which last. in view of their colossal scale, the deli- 
cate Rococo decoration appears hardly to be a happy 
concomitant. 

These examples are. I think. sufficient to sub- 
stantiate the claim I made for the architecture of 
the first half of the eighteenth century, that under 
the passing fashion of Rococo ornament composi- 
tion showed no decline. and the Classical tradition 
persisted with unabated vigour. 

Yet among serious thinkers on architectural 
subjects it was felt that all was not well; that there 
was too much licence of curve and broken line and 
contorted ornament. too many redundances. About 
this time there passed over Western Europe a wave 
of revived interest in Classical antiquity, greatly 
stimulated by the discovery of Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum. A bevy of eager explorers set forth to 
study at first hand the Hellenic monuments in Italy. 
Sicily. Greece, and Asia Minor, and the Roman 
monuments scattered throughout the empire. This 
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study showed that much of contemporary Classical practice in architecture was clogged with an 
overgrowth of unclassical traditions, to dispel which a reference to the sources was necessary, 
As illustrating this, it may be mentioned that the French students who were sent to study in 
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Tue Bourss, BoRDEAUX. (c. 1735.) 


Jacques-J ules Gabriel, architect, 


liome had fallen into the habit of devoting their attention to the works of Bernini and his schoo! 
rather than to the ancient monuments. 
Another influence that contributed to bring about a change of taste was that of the 
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writings of J. J. Rousseau, who advocated as a remedy for the artificiality and corruption of 
society a return to nature, open-air life, and manual labour, and held up to admiration thi 
primitive virtues of the republics of antiquity. It became fashionable to be virtuous and liv: 
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FacaDE OF SAINT-SULpice, Parts. 





Jean Nicolas Servandony, architect 


the simple life. Rococo art was to be abandoned with the dissolute past. Virtue was to be 
symbolised in architecture by severe Classicism and rectilinear design. Ornamental motives 
were borrowed from agricultural pursuits and the handicrafts, while the naturalistic garden 
‘a Vanglaise *’ began to supersede the formal style of Le Notre. 
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The first result of these various influences began to appear in the thirties of the century 
the very period when the Rococo fashion was at its height—though the change of style did not 
become general till about twenty years later. In this connection a caution is needed about the 
nomenclature of styles. The styles of Louis XV. and Louis XVI. do not correspond in duration 
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Ecoute Minirarre, Paris: CENTRAL PavILIoN oF THE Court oF Honouk (Begun 1752 


Jacques-Ange Gabriel, architect. 


with the reigns in question any more than those named after other kings. Louis XV. reigned 
from 1715 to 1774, while the style of Louis XV., including the transitional phase known as 
‘* Régence,’’ began to show itself about 1710, and, after 1750. onlv lingered on in out-of-the- 
way places. Louis XVI. reigned from 1774 to 1793, but the style named after him began to 
make its appearance soon after 1780, and was fully established by 1750. 
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In 1733 Jean Nicolas Servandony, probably a native of Lyons, who had studied the ancient 
monuments of Rome and the Campagna, and on his return to Paris had been employed as 
designer of scenery in the Opéra, startled the world by the design he submitted in competition 
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PALAIS DE JUSTICE, Paris: CouR pu Mar. Rebuilt 1776. 


ior the new facade of the church of St. Sulpice, which not only showed an altogether new direct- 
ness, simplicity, and classical purity, but was the first to break away from the type of the 
Vignolan facade, with its volutes and numerous breaks, which had prevailed since the facade of 
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St. Gervais was built by De Brosse in 1616. It was awarded the prize, and was carried out. 
When compared with the design of the Rococoist Meissonnier which we saw earlier the contrast 
is even more startling. In 1737 another young Lyonnese, Jacques-Germain Soufilot, who was 
later to complete his Classical studies by an exploration of the temples of Pastum, was breaking 
new ground in the rebuilding of the Hotel Dieu at Lyons. which already showed the tranquil 
reticence which was characteristic of the architecture of the second half of the century. ‘Two 
vears later, again—in 1739—the sculptor Bouchardon was following the same lines in his 
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Patats Roya, Paris: Courr or Honour. Rebuilt 1763-70. 


Moreau-Desproux, architect. 


Fontaine de Grenelle in Paris, where there is a true monumental feeling, but divested of all 
the declamatory emphasis which was still usual at the time. 

The style of Louis XVI. was thus well on its way towards general acceptance, though by 
no means yet accepted by the majority of architects. For instance, the royal architect Jaeques- 
Ange Gabriel, the last and most illustrious scion of a long line, did not show himself influenced 
by the new spirit till after 1750, when he was already well'advanced in middle life. 

The main characteristics of later eighteenth-century architecture, as compared with thie 
earlier, are the avoidance of all but pure Classical features and pure geometrical forms, of re- 
duplicated and complicated features, such as broken pediments and ressauts, and a preferenc: 
for straight lines over curves. In interiors the indeterminate cove and the panel with undu- 
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lating sides or broken angles disappear. ‘The cornice and the rectangular panel resume their 


way, even when more strictly architectural treatment is not adopted. In ornament. thoug] 
there is still a close study of Nature, there is just enough convention for architectural appro 
priateness, and natural forms are suitably enclosed and framed in. At the same time. 

Pompeian motives ar 
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vesticulating — figures 
with fluttering gar 
ments, 

In the third quar- 
ter of the century. 
apart from  Soufflot. 
whose great work, the 
Panthéon. is outside 
the scope of this paper 
and stands somewhat 
apart from. contem- 
porary work, Jaeques- 
Ange Gabriel is the 
dominating figure. 
Ilis are the important 
palace buildings and 
some of the greatest 
public edifices of Paris. 
He drew up a scheme 
for  refronting — the 
Palace of Versailles 
with dignified stone 
elevations more in har- 
mony with the garden 
facades, but involving 
the destruction of the 
more picturesque brick 
and stone work which 
we have learnt to love: 
of this, however, only 


i beginning was made 





in the wings that beat 
oaks dliccin, Maidens: Wikidesden able aia his name, which, in 

their isolation, are 

somewhat incongruous 
features and insufficient to give an idea of the total effect if all had been carried out. A mor 
complete and therefore more satisfying work of Gabriel is the remodelling, or rather the rebuild- 
ing. of the palace at Compiégne: and his masterpiece in the grand style is perhaps the Place 


lela C Or vith 7 os . . . . : ; 
de la Concorde, with its noble twin palaces. in which the motive of the Louvre Colonnade is 
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skilfully adapted, and varied to suit differing conditions and to produce a gayer, more festal 
effect. Another splendid work of his is the Ecole Militaire. As an example of the many other 
able architects at work in Paris at this time I will mention Antoine, who had raised himself by 
his study and energy from the position of a working mason to that of a contractor, and finally to 
a leading place in the architectural profession. His greatest work is the Monnaie or Mint, 
obtained in open competition, and he also collaborated in the rebuilding of the Palais de Justic 

Many of the great public buildings of this age I must of necessity pass over unnoticed, such. 
for example, as the Front and Galleries of the Palais Royal in Paris. Merely mentioning the 
(ireat Theatre of Bordeaux, by Victor Louis, as a masterpiece of axial planning, I will conclude 
with a few examples of domestic architecture. 

First comes that gem-like masterpiece of Gabriel’s, the Petit Trianon, almost square in 
plan and almost cubical in form, but raised to a high power of architectural expression by the 
perfection of its proportions and the delicacy and absolute appropriateness of its detail and orna- 
ment; then the courtvard of a Parisian mansion, somewhat in the manner of Gabriel. and 
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PaLAcE OF THE LEGION OF Honour, PaRis, FORMERLY HOTEL DE Sam. (1782-86.) 


Pierre Rousseau, architect, 


exhibiting a stately treatment, enriched with orders; and, finally, a house front at Caudebec. 
where the rather unusual treatment of a central recess framed in pilasters and emphasised by a 
pediment gives interest to a simple design. 

If Classicism had gone no further than the use which Gabriel made of it. all would have 
heen well; but unfortunately in the revived enthusiasm for Classical archeology fostered by the 
ideas of the revolutionary and Napoleonic eras, when everyone was striving to resuscitate the 
virtues and institutions, first of the ancient republics and then of the Roman Empire, together 
with their costumes. furniture, and decoration, many architects forgot the true ideal of the 
Renaissance. Instead of taking ancient architecture as an inspiration and a guide in tackling 
modern problems, and using Classical forms and proportions as a language in which to express 
modern requirements. they began to make literal copies of Classical buildings, utilising these 
copies as a shell within which to fit modern requirements as best they could. Some traces of 
this tendency are visible in the Hotel de Salm, now the headquarters of the Légion d’Honneur, 
begun in 1782. where the court. surrounded by Tonie colonnades, leads us to a sort of Corinthian 
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temple-front pierced by a single door, behind which a two-storied house is somehow packed 
away. The consummation of the tendency is seen in the complete reproduction of a Classic: 
temple in the Madeleine. But this is beyond our period, not having been begun till 1807. 
The unreasonable archeology of this school of Classical revival, however fine its results may 
have been from a purely monumental point of view, and the total divorce it brought about 
between design and utility. largely contributed to the temporary eclipse of even the saner 


Classical traditions amid a welter of other revivals. and its somewhat frigid and austere beauties 





CHURCH OF THE MADELEINE, Pakis. (1807-42.) 


Barthélemy Vignon, architect 


had little chance of retaining their popularity in the face of the more picturesque charms and 
sentimental associations of Neo-Romanesque and Neo-Gothic, Neo-Florentine, and Neo- 
Francois Premier, which clamorously forced themselves upon the public view about the time 
of the fall of the Empire, and were but other symptoms of the same love for archeology against 
which they were in professed reaction. But the Classicism of this archeological revival was in 
the main a movement of the nineteenth century and post-revolutionary society, while French 
architecture of the eighteenth century and the Ancien Régime remained for the most part 
faithful to the traditions of the Neo-Classicism proclaimed by the Renaissance and followed by 
the greatest of her sons in all periods. 
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REVIEWS. 

ENGLISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 
tn Introduction to English Church Architecture from thi 

Eleventh to the Sixteenth Century. By Francis Bond, 

M.A..F.G.S., Hon. A.RIB.A. With 1,400 illustrations. 

2 vols. 40. Lond. 1913. Price £2 2s. net. [Hum- 

phrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 

Not untruly might it be said at the present day 
that of making many handsomely illustrated books 
there is no end; and perhaps a publisher’s reply, 
not necessarily for publication, might be to the 
effect that, for readers of to-day much study of 
poorly illustrated books would only tend to a 
weariness of the flesh, with consequent bearing on 
the sale. Mr. Francis Bond virtually admits some- 
thing of this implied motive for sumptuous illus- 
tration in his own case when, in the preface to these 
two handsome volumes, he asserts that a general 
treatment of the subject, - especially if aided, as in 
these volumes, with all manner of plans, drawings, 
sections, and diagrams, as well as photographs, will 
he found at once easier to follow and more en- 
joyable than the unpalatable pemmican of a con- 
densed text-book.” Fully half the book, he 
observes, is occupied with illustrations, to which 
the text is subsidiary. On first glancing through 
these volumes, several things occur to one to say 
which, after a perusal of the preface, have to be 
left unsaid. ‘The book, we are told, is intended not 
so much for professional students as for the great 
hody of readers nowadays interested in medieval 
architecture who wish to obtain some general 
knowledge of it, and chiefly for those with little 
or no previous knowledge of the subject. Hence 
the adoption of copious illustration, largely by 
photographs to a good scale. Technical terms 
have been eliminated where possible, and, as the 
author phrases it, archeological history has been 
as far as possible eschewed ; what has been at- 
tempted, he says, is to give a plain, straight- 
forward account of medieval building construction 
as controlled by medieval ritual. It may be 
thought, perhaps, that Mr. Bond has not succeeded 
over well in carrying out his premeditated avoid- 
ance of archeology, being too good an archeologist: 
however, a writer is entitled to be judged by the 
standard he sets for himself. 

This book comes as the crown of a series of works 
hy the author, each having its own close connection 
with the main subject. Vast as this subject is, it 
counts after all as but a single branch of a subject 
still more vast, viz., Medizval Architecture itself. 
One estimate of the relative importance of our 
particular branch, in a general survey of medieval 
architecture, is almost amusingly, yet quite 
seriously, set forth in Professor Lethaby’s fasci- 
nating book, Medieval Art, in which—as though to 
curb our insular conceit—just eight pages, out of a 
total of some three hundred, are devoted to Gothic 
Artin England, with a few passages besides of allu- 
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sion and comparison. The subject of Professor 
Lethaby’s eight pages, applying all but entirely to 
church building and illustrated by one little plan 
alone, is here presented to us by Mr. Bond in two 
quarto volumes of some dt ) pages each with 1,400 
illustrations. And this, he reminds us, is supple- 
mentary to his previous works; in fact, this work 
and his great volume, Gothic Architecture in Enq- 
land, with its 1,254 illustrations, are intended to 
be mutually complementary. The present book, 
replete with information as well as resplendent with 
illustration, is fully equipped with copious lists 
notes, and references. as well as an appendix, two 
glossaries (English and French), and two indexes. 
In the course of its fourteen chapters we find the 
subject presented in a manner affording a com- 
prehensive view of the entire field, and at the same 
time worked out in sufficient detail analytically 
and by dissection of selected examples to give an 
insight into each of the main divisions of medieval 
church building-structure, with some glimpse 
into the world of detail. And along with this the 
author does not fail to include questions ot directly 
human interest underlying it all, further con- 
sidering. as he does, * not only how a church was 
built, but why it was built, who built it, and who 
served in it, who worshipped in it, and what 
manner of wership was theirs.” What all this 
amounts to but to archeological history may seem 
something of a conundrum to the plain man. Mr, 
Bond, in one of his former writings, referring to 
what he had aptly termed the biographical method 
of studying an old church, suggested that to read 
the biography of an individual in the order in which 
one usually encounters the life-story of such an 
organism as an old church in looking over it would 
give us rather a topsy-turvy view of that indi- 
vidual’s career; for we might quite probably 
begin by stumbling first of all on one of the later 
passages in his life, then on something antecedent 
to that, and perhaps arrive only towards the 
middle of our reading on anything telling of his 
birth and origin. To attempt to read a building- 
structure by merely gazing at each aspect and 
feature of it just as they chance to come into 
vision does seem to be going at least a rather 
roundabout way to learn; whilst really to read 
and understand a single example may be going a 
good way towards interpreting others. With this 
book and the one before mentioned, the author 
means to leave us little excuse for ignorance as to 
what a mass of material for the study of the subject 
exists in this country; but, of course, it is a small 
selection only that he can give after all. As he 
remarks truly enough, “the treasures of ou 
medizval architecture are indeed inexhaustible.”’ 
To view them there come to us observers from other 
countries in ever-increasing numbers, mingling with 
our own people in admiring groups. The eyes of 
other nations, and especially of our cousins and other 
kinsfolk from overseas, are upon us as custodians 
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of the family heirlooms. Now and again, such of 
them as can do so voyage forth to survey the 
treasures. And how. we m ay ask, a ethe 7 to make 


their survey ; how are they to app este valueand 
grasp the significance of each piece of old building- 
work they meet with here; to decipher and to read 
it, even as a document, so as to understand it ? 


Ask each one of ninety-nine visitors out of a hun- 
dred viewing any great churcl little one, for 
that matter—‘* Understandest thou what thou 
readest ?7”’ Would he not, out of his heart of heart 

reply truthfully — feelinoly, ‘* How can I, except 
some man should guide me” Mr. Bond, like a 
true apostle, i 1 “ti at hand with words of guid 
ance and enlightenment In the character of 
guide and teacher he leads us through the whole 
subject of mediwval church architecture in this 
country by a way of his own, as through a maze, 


following a regular thread of logical sequence. ‘To 
begin with, a conside ge of the numerous 
varieties of non-parochial churches, mostly large, 
and the differentiation of the se varieties from one 
another, and from the parish church, brings us 
naturally to the question of their particular pur 
poses and their diverse planning to meet require- 
ments. Then, with the study of the planning is 
involved the further question of structural growth 
through the centuries; and especially in regard 
to the parish church, whose story in most instances 
strangely curious and interesting. In the 
case of building work covered by vaulting, the 
planning of this latter can hardly be thought of 
apart from the ground plan, neither can it be 
dissociated from the vital question of its own 
abutment. Walls, and arches, and piers, with all 
their various go 1s, go to make up the complete 
building which, by the way, nail windows for 
lighting, also doors for access, with porches giving 
shelter. The disposition of the structure into 
bays, for convenient building, affects such features 
as the trifortum and the clearstory amongst others. 


is so 


Lastly, the whole needs to be roofed-in, and the 
rain-water efficiently drained off. Towers and 
spires give the finish. Thus may be outlined, in 


briefest summarv, the contents of this Introduc- 
tion to English Church Architecture 

Mr. Bond, an Honorary Associate of the Insti- 
tute, may be said to have approac hed his subject 
from outside the like Professor Willis 
before him, and ft — rs of honoured names 
linked with the study our Medizval Church 
Architecture. Whatever ra lack in the way 
of practical experience in the devising and direct 
building operations, manifestly he suffers 
from no lack of close acquaintance wit! Apeent 
examples of building work, devised and « eects d by 
past-masters in building, lying strewn over all parts 
of this land of ours. From a wide field indeed he 
gathers in the produce, sorting it with discrimina- 
eects Sa ¢ it into his volumes as material to 
Were this material intended to serve for the 


profession, 


may 


ing of 


serve. 
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purpose of more direct teaching it would need ve 

further sifting and sorting, so as to establish mor 
intimate correspondence between illustrations aii| 
text ; information of itself being, after all, but tl. 
raw material for teaching. But this is a book o! 
reference, not a text-book; still less is it one fo 
light reading. In fact, the author can hardly b 
accounted an easy writer to follow for a lon: 
sitting. So much has he to tell that his theme is 
constantly in danger of being overwhelmed in tli 
profusion of examples and parallels he has at 
command and is ever switching-on, so to speak. 
as though at all costs he must be generous out 
of his wealth of knowledge; until, in parts, the 
reader may find himself longing to arrive at 
summing-up of the argument, at a narration of the 
main story free for the moment of allusions ani 
cross references. We are told frankly that duriny 
the years that have elapsed since he began to 
write on medieval architecture the author has 
both learnt and unlearnt much; admission such 
as no writer of experience on such a subject need be 
ashamedtomake. These two volumes are an im 
provement in several respects on his previous 
large work on the subject. Now one thread runs 
right through, as before observed, and the reader 
certainly is spared some mental gymnastics by the 
more straightforward treatment of the matte: 
here adopted. Still, occasionally we meet with 
some apparently needless disregard of chrono 
logical sequence in the citing of examples and 
arrangement of illustrations. As Mr. Bond does 
not disdain the aid of illustrative ground plans of 
churches, in these two works of his, it seems a pity 
he should still remain content with giving so many 
that stop short of telling us what, as plans, thev 
might be made to tell. Those given are very unequal 
in their aimandattainment; they varyfrom exam- 
ples fairly complete in which overhead arching and 
vaulting may be duly indicated, though not invari- 
ably so, to mere block diagrams for explaining some 
particular points only. Exceptin the case of a plan 
or two, borrowed with acknowledgment, no attempt 
is made to distinguish different parts of a building 
of varying date by various hatching. To have 
attempted this would be stepping on the forbidden 
sround of historical archieology, no doubt. Still. 
the general standard set by these borrowed plans 
might have been aimed at throughout with advan 
tage, if teaching is to count. On the other hand. 
the large advance made of late years in archi 
tectural photography is warmly acknowledged bs 
Mr. Bond, and so well does he avail himself of i 

that his book not only maintains a high aiid 
throughout in this respect, but every now and 
then surprises us with a quite impressive picture, 
rising to more than just the clear presentation ol 
fact, and conveying something of that intangible 
quality inherent in fine architecture which eludes 
the most faithful of scale-drawings, the * magi: 
quality,’ as Professor Lethaby finely says, that 
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* touches depths of feeling and opens the gates of 
wonder.” 

‘| he author, in his capacity as euide to beginners, 
leads them on the wav they should go, from point 
to point, by paths not too rugged. For instance, 
with him the planning and growth of the parish 
church are treated together as one subject ; he is 
not so naive as to conceive of separating for a 
moment the study of the ground plan of the build- 
ing from the study of its historical growth ; neither 
does he, like some would-be cuides to cathedrals 
and other churches. adopt the system of taking the 
reader wandering first all about the inside of a 
building and then all round the outside of it, on the 
chance of thereby getting him to comprehend the 
make of the whole thing. He sets out on the right 
way to teach the subject by insisting on a con 
sideration, to begin with, of underlying causes 
hefore fastening on the results. Of one possible 
source of confusion to the mind of the student 
Mr. Bond, ever practical in his aims, clears the 
vround by eliminating from his discourse fancy 
names for various stages of our medieval building 
work, suffering no bad tangle of Styles or Periods 
to blur the view and impede progress. By this 
much he simplifies a subject still complicated 
enough for any student. For the main purpose 
he recognises chronology as the true historical 
criterion, unambiguous and unchangeable. He 
would remove the study from the domain of near- 
sighted = specimen-hunters and markers of ex 
ternals to that of systematic investigators into 
building-form as structure,  building-structure 
developed by men who, little enough aware of the 
all-pervading force of living tradition under which 
they worked, nevertheless, having work to do, 
did it for the best according to their lights with the 
means at command, and apparently not seldom 
with some very human resolve to * go one better ”’ 
than their predecessors’ work or than their own o1 
their rivals’ latest attempt. 

Those who still go on thinking of this areli- 
tecture as just a business of cusps and crockets. 
window-tiacery and arch-moulding, will find in 
these volumes plenty of material to their mind ; 
they will find something more also, which, how- 
ever, need not hinder their enjoyment of the 
features, mouldings, and ornament, so attractively 
clisplayed. But one conclusion of true educationa! 
value to-day can hardly fail to be impressed on any 
serious reader of these volumes, viz., that the study 
of building work is a technical matter, and that 
to be able to see through a building with the 
mind’s-eye is, after all,an attainment to be reached 
only by training, not by any easy means or short- 
cuts to knowledge. The book, although intended, 
we are told, primarily for non-professional students 
of architecture, will be read with pleasure, and 
surely not without profit, by some members of our 
profession itself; at any rate by those of the 
odd remnant that, in its own dull way, humbly 
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ventures to deem the acquiring of a working 
knowledge of past accomplishment in this home- 
erown architecture of adventure to be no bad 
equipment for even the brightest of adventurers 
into the realms of gold dreamt of as architecture of 
the future. 

To come now to the main substance of the book 
In ( ‘hapter L. the author reminds us that ours Was a 
land of churches, for they abounded in town and 
country, and in England now there remain over 
10.50) (excluding chapels) of medieval foundation 
These churches were of many varieties, but the 
vast majority were parish churches. The re 
Mn vinder. as a rule, were large churches built each 
for the special use of one or other of the various 
Orders of Monks, Canons-regular, Friars or Knights 
or for cathedral or collegiate foundations served by 
Secular Canons. Among the parish churches, 
number, mostly of larger type, eventually became 


collegiate, 7.e., served by a college of priests ; 
belonging to monastic foundations there 
Ko 
convenience we may consider we have to deal wit! 
the greater churches and the 


whilst 
were some small churches attached to cells. 


two main classes, 


parish churches. Most of the churches of the 
Monks and Canons-regular were of great. size, 
small as was the population of the count ry. They 


were required for an all-but continuous ro nd of 
services, by day and by night, and the intrusion of 
lay worshippers was not generally welcomed 
Parishioners. although in certain 
modated for worship, more often got provided for 
outside. The parish church of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, for example, is one standing instance 
of this. The respective require ments of the two 
bodies of worshippers conflicted too much to be 
So, we see. 


accom 


cases 


conveniently met in thesame edifice. 
the greater churches were not designed for the use 
of an ordinary congregation. For that purpose 
the parish churches were erected, also the cap lla. 
* The greater churches,” says Mr. Bond, ** were 
designed for quite other purposes than a modern 
church.” To-dav necessary to inform 
people of this elementary fact. In Chapter IL. the 
requirements of a sreater medieval church are 
considered in detail. These requirements, varying 
in each tvpe of church, of course ruled the planning. 
and thus controlled the general disposition and 
design of the whole building. Whatever the type 
of church to be planned, the placing of the high 
altar in its sanctuary, with additional altars dis 
posed in certain relation to it, may be regarded as 
the prime motive, in obedience to which other 
arrangements fell into place. The accommodation, 
in a stalled choir screened-in, of a body of members 
which might be large, was another governing 
consideration, in fact, the great special require 
ment; and with these two main requirements 
went that of a for circula 
tion round the church from altar to altar. The 
western limb of the building, bevond what might 
Z 


it seems 


procession-path 
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be occupied by ( hoi stalls. Vi aesivl ed for var 
ous use according as It might be needed to accom- 
modate a retro-choir and a at of lay-brethren 
with their respective altars, o particular in- 
stances and at certain times. to serve to some 


extent for parishione rsand others.as v 


marshalling of the Processic tinal stage. 
hefore re-entering the chon he satisfaction ol 
another requirement roau trikine conse 
quences In sO Many Ca-es, 1a) the provision of j 
Saint's Chapel for housing a s ne, and of accom 
modation perhaps ior other s ( to be visited 
bv streams of pilgrims fo vene tion of the Relies 
The multiplication of altars tself. involving 
transepts and chapels ! positions. raised 
problems that reached fa lec whilst uppet 
chambers. crvpts ana ¢ init els. each 
their turn, made fo N of plan and 
design. It was oui of the p ning and re-plant 
eceasionally on 1 considel moplied ll 
reconciling the ceonthet ne el Ss of these various 
requirements that the til pes of sucl 
edifices were orad ( ( pte Ii] 
follows out in further det thie x of « ithe 
dral. monast ec es ( fiel 
admongst the po s ol 
eastern terminat ) Ting 
parison ot the conte f I the squ 
and the apsidal e1 ‘ 
very root of | ¢ unt 
How each svste proces 
meeting requirements \ ed Te 
nately: and hoy ( enn Oe 
Occasion. IS all SeT eal <1 ited r\ 
numerous plans and vie 

Then we arrive ( vt l\ 
author mav well eall e st ne orv ot the 
erowth of the Enelish pan in occupving 
over one hundred pages at comprising as he savs 
the results of visits to villag lt town churches 
not less thar t » Thous l imber He 
remarks that the vast mage our paris| 
churches have ren ned uns neg Thev are a mine 
of unworked interest Moreove hie nelude 
the earliest extant cenure ty qaqing nm the lana 
Of our great conventual ai thedral churches 
none can show a stone above ground. declares Mi 
Bond, earlier than the elevent enturv: ot the 
smaller churches, the origh f parish churches 
we have remains possibly fre the fourth century 
onwards Certainly fron seventh century 
the record is clear and continuous. and altogether 
of pre-Conquest church-building work we still 
possess quite a hod, Wit an exception or two 


this work, to be sure s main] l ragmentarv 
condition, having somehow come 
running the gauntlet of all the 


us afte) 


ot sub 


aown to 


centuries 


sequent building activity : so that much of it now 
survives built-up in structure of later time, and 
thus much may vet remain to be identified 


Certain pre Conquest bu too, survived 


ell as forthe 
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the Norman Conquest and bore fruit. From tli 
opening of the twelfth century onward the building 
and rebuilding of parish churches all over thi 
country must have gone on apace, judging from the 
vuthentic work we still possess, due to the more o1 
less direct driving-power of the great building 
organisers of that day, the masterful prelates and 
other leaders who helped to establish themselves 
on their recently acquired lands by stamping these, 
as it were, with the seal of building work in one 
other. eight different types of 
parish chureh plan are noted by the author as 
being in during the twelfth century. No 
wonder that, as the following centuries passed, the 
development of this church plan and structure 
DY expansion and remodelling, steadily carried on 
by century, grew so complex and produc ed 

SO puzzling to the student of to-day. How 
t all evolved on plan, on section, and in elevation 
e vathered from Mr. Bond’s book. so far as a 


orn or some 


use 


century 


eSults 


l 
Mav t 


irvrative of so pe uliar a nature can be read from 
It is the actual buildings themselves that 
The author concludes 
e chapter by taking the reader through a series 
ted examples, illustrating how we may go 

buildings. Here he bring 
ins of certain churches. a set of 


| 
Nook 


need to he read one H\ one, 


selec 


+ +} 1) 


ou he st s 


uly of the 
some dlagram-p! 
urch, showing In what form thi 
ildings mav be supposed to have shaped them 
but 


lans to each clrur 


selves at successive stages ol their existence ; 
1 1 
to 


ese plans, not aiwavs ih each set the 
ile. and sometimes not shown on the same or o 


sali 


opposite page, have to be compared tovethe) 
ind read by the light of the text before the plot ol 
storv can be erasped : whereas this might, as 
ule. be sugvested, if not always fully conveyed, 


hateh 


various ing, on a single plan, in a way 
perhaps better adapted lor comprehension by the 
ininitiated. 

In Chapter V. we touch actual building const ru 
tion and are at once involved in the crucial pro- 
blem of vaulting. This is another of Mr. Bond's 
big chapters, of over a hundred pages. Much 
building history hangs on the mason’s ambition to 
vault,and the pursuit of this ambition had its in 
Huence even on buildings into whose structure no 
vaulting entered. Totraverse the range of maste) 
ere portrayed, from the nave of Durham. 
through to the Gloucester Lady Chapel, or by the 
haves ol Exeter, Norw ich. and Sherborne to that ot 
St. George's, Windsor—to name but a handful 


pieces 


s to pass in review a series of works devised by 
human brain and wrought-out by human hands 
caleulated, one would think, to make any member 
of the great confraternity of building-men hold 
his head a little higher at the thought of these 
heing the work of building-men. As to this 
chapter, which concludes with the dissection of 
fiftv-seven individual vaults, the author, antici- 
pating the verdict, claims its being the fullest 
and most comprehensive account of English vault- 
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ing that has yet appeared. Svstems of vault- 
abutment inevitably follow on, in Chapter VI., 
bringing into view the whole question of buttressing 
from the ground upwards, including both under- 
roof and over-roof flying buttresses, these latter 
producing pinnacles. After all this the interest 
drops just a little perhaps as we come to flint wall- 
facing and timber-built churches. together with 
and decorative wall-areading, in 
Chapter VIL. Chapter VILL. on the pier and its 
members, into the design and carving of 
capitals, beautifully illustrated by photographs : 
also into the moulding of base and plinth. The 
hehting of churches calls for a chapter (1X.) of 
neatly 140 pages, running through the whole scale 


walls, arches 


goes 


of pierced and traceried openings, ‘again illus- 
trated most effectively. Anyone concerned t 
advocate a high place for English branch, 
imongst the various Schools of medieval architec- 
ture, in regard to the development of fenestration 
nught confidently rely on this « hapter for adequate 
presentation of his In spite of the pro- 
nouncement in the Preface, the author's archieo 
logical proclivities lead him to devote more than 
twenty pages to the subject of the * Low Side 
Window.’ one of those archieologically interesting 
points, of quite minor consequence in the develop- 
ment of church structure, that are so constantly 


our 


Case 


fastened on with eagerness by some students of 


church architecture, as if there were something in 
them really essential to the understanding of the 
subject as a whole. Mr. Bond goes through the 
ceremony of demolishing in detail thirteen distinct 
speculations as to the object of these little windows. 
and sums up favourably for the Sanctus-bell 
explanation, 

Doorways and porches follow in Chapter X., a 
short chapter full of interest concerning features of 
real consequence inthe church fabric. The subject 
of triforium and bay-design, treated of in Chapter 
X1., opens-up the question of the unit on which a 
church was set out, disclosing how the building 
vrew from the inside outwards, like a shell. In 
Chapter XII. this question is pursued up into the 
clearstory. 

With Chapter XLIL. we get to the great, final pro- 
blem of all, viz., the roofing of the enclosed Space, 
so as to make a building of it that would afford 
shelter from rain. And, with but very few excep- 
tions, the roofing problem in this country was dlis- 
tinct from the vaulting problem. Whether the 
Inason were called in to throw his fire-resisting 
vault or not, the carpenter was the man to look to 
for the actual roofing. What he could frame a roof 
over the mason might set out as the span between 
his walls. In the absence of a vault the carpente) 
could be relied on to make a finish from the wall- 
plate upwards. What manner of finish he did 
attain to may be gathered from Mr. Bond’s illustra- 
tions of roofs. Truly, as he Says. it is enough to 
make every carpenter in the kingdom throw up his 
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cap inthe air at the t hought that he practises anart 
which has achieved such triumphs.” 

The last Chapter, XIV... is reserved for what are 
commonly the most striking features in the ex- 
ternal appearance of our churches, viz., towers 
and spires Again Mr. Bond rises to the occasion 
with a host of fine examples, well represented. 
His division of the chapter into two sections 
[. Towers, which resolves itself into towers without 
spires: and IIL. Spires, comprising towers crowned 
by spires is not very scientific : for, the fact of a 
tower now appearing spireless may be accidental, 
and so afford no good ground for classification. One 
might indeed be tempted to regard the spired tower 
asa completed design. and the other as an incom 
hut this opens upa doubtful question, 

it may be remarked that although 
might account for the erection of 


pleted one : 
as to which 
lac k of freestone 
a timber Spire, it is not a conclusive reason for the 
At anv rate, a more workman- 
drawn would be the 
towers and 


Each of these classes 


absen e ol spire. 


like distinction to have 


essential one etween central non- 
central towers of churches 
has its own distinct origin and story to be told. 
the spire altel all being but a form of roofing 
common to both. 

\s might he expected, the volumes are well 
produced, being handy for their size and clearly 
printed, with wide margins. The crop of mis- 
prints is small, Ledbury gets put into Hert 
fordshire and the chancel of Greenstead is alluded 
to when the nave is meant, whilst the illustration 
of a ringine-wheel, at Gerona, from Street’s Gothic 
Architecture in printed upside- 
down. Street's monogram included, 

It is impossible to attempt now to really discuss 


Spain, appears 


the thousand-and-one points of greatest interest 
raised in these « hapters of Mr. Bond’s. One can 
only commend them to the attention of students 
who want to learn ontheir own account, as well as 
to be told. something not only of our own national 
heritage in building work. but also of the art of 
building In veneral, an art that has come down to 
us vitalised, in its countless phases, by workers’ 
traditions unbroken in their continuity from im- 
memorial antiquity, To note primary motives in 
building and to trace their influence through the 
ages, observing how, as time passed, secondary 
motives came In and to the bare meeting of needs 
there got added the satisfying of wants and aspira 
tions, is a pursuit surely not unworthy of anv 
student of architecture. Nor is it likely to prove 
valueless to him if he should come to apply such 
line of study to the investigation not only of primi- 
tive structures, but even of those of so compara 
tively late a time in the history of architecture as 
from the eleventh to the sixteenth century. 

One isirresistibly reminded of that fine passage in 
which the author of The Origin of S pect 8 proceeds 
to the summing up of his momentous conclusion. 
By the requisite mutation of a word or two, to make 
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the application to our case, \ Ar for being 
building for nature, and motive 4 nstinet. the 
passage might appl perfect] f the study of 
architecture, and would read t When we no 
longer look at an orga f ve lool 
ata ship, as something O d his com 
prehension: when we reear oduction of 
building as one whieh | one histor 
when we contemplate ever mplex structure and 
motive as the summing D « ( trivances 
each useful to the DOSSE ! asan 
vreat mechanical invention eo up of 
the labour, the expen en the 
blunders of numerous work! ve thus 
View each organic structure ow tai ore interest 
ing—Tf speak from experience he study of 
building history become ! 

Wa MILLarp [A 


THE SUPERVISION OF BUILDINGS. 


The Clerk of Wor a S @? r f 
Building Operations. } [ n (Licentiate), 
VWeR.SanJ. So. / 1913 2s. 6d. net 
Crosby Lockwood & S 

Building Supe By ( e it y ) e) 
Pao Bo. £ 1913 } > 2s. Oil. f E. 


fF’. N. Spon, 1 


The subject-matter of thes 


books being to 
a very considerable extent the s me, it 
found feasible to deal with them together in a single 
review. Mr. Metson’s book is stated to be 


primarily written for clerks of works, and will be 


has been 


found a very useful text-book by the vouneer men 
ot this class, and t the same time will be by ho 
means out of place in the library of the archite: 

tural student It deals with t supervision of 
building work throughout the wl of the ordinary 
trades in very considerable det So numerous 
are the points to which n eflicient clerk of works 
must necessarily direct | hat anv close 


review ot the items econtamne ra this w 


vork is out of 


the question Considering the <: on broad lines 
it does not appear that there are many cases where 
any particular amplific ld be desirable 
But an exception to this gen ile occurs In the 
chapter on plaster ne ‘| s written as if the 
only alternative methods were the use of ordinary 
plastering mortar and the adoption of Keene’s 
cement, whereas of course the e of some form of 
patent plaster is becoming ost veneral Mi 
Metson rightly insists on ment of a reason 
ably vood salar to works Phe 
“minimum wage” whi ( igeests is £3 10s 
a week. This may I] 0 L don, but it 
would be considered t J Hv proving ial 
districts. The duties of t f works also ex 
tend in his view to the 1 ne igvestLONS as To 
Improvements in t mat ent of a job, but 
most people will consider this t e an unwise e} 
croachment on the do ! | e vene al foreman 
Mr. Grey has not dealt t the question of 


supervision in the same detailed fashion as the 
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previous writer, and doubtless his book is not s« 
valuable as a vade mec and work of reference fo 
the zealous supervisor. But if it has lost in thi 
respec t it has cained immensely in readabilit y. Mi 
Grev has approached his task with that most 


valuable qualification, an unaffected easy style 


His sl] rewd remarks on the various details of con 


work show him to have the gifts o! 


observation and analysis, and the light which h« 


structional 
throws on the various subterfuges that are possibk 
ol adoption by an unscrupulous veneral forema! 
will probably be almost dazzling to persons of ar 
innocent and trustful disposition. — It 
happens that a work ona branch of the building 


so rarely 


merits of an interesting style 
valuable material, that 
weleome for this book should be assured 
Horace Cusirr [A.| 


trade combines the 
with the inclusion of 


hearty 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOTES ON TELLTALES. 
T'o the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A., 

Sir.—l was unfortunately unable to be present 
on the 15th December at the reading of Mh) 
Forsyth’s interesting and erudite Paper upon the 
Repair of Ancient Buildings, with the greater part 
of which I am in entire agreement. 

It is obviously of the greatest importance for 
those in charge of buildings, ancient or modern, 
to determine whether a fissure is in movement, 
however slight, or not. 

1 notice that Mr. Forsyth states that °° tell- 
tales should be placed over the fissures,’ and pro 
ceeds to state that “cement telltales are apt to 
and that ° plaster of Paris is a better 
material for the purpose.” In this I concur with 
Him. and should like to voa little further by stating 
cement telltales should on no account he 
relied upon, and that plaster of Paris telltales are 
also apt to be misleading, and although cement is 
perhaps helped by being tempered with plaster it 
is still wholly unreliable. If the wall and the tell 
tale could be kept constantly wet for some weeks. 
some reliance might be placed upon the latter, but 
obviously this is out of the question. To attach a 
telltale to the solid stone away from a crack, as 
ilvocated by Sir Francis Fox, in order to test the 
reliability of the adjoining actual telltale across thy 
is unscientific and tells nothing. Such ai 
experiment infringes one of the essential criteri 
laid down by John Stuart Mill in respect of the 
validity of inferences connecting cause and effect 
Two of the initial conditions are varied, either ot 
vhich may be the cause of the cracking of the te!! 
tale. A telltale across a fissure may 
ve owing to the fissure introducing a no) 


mislead,” 


that 


( rack 


crack by 
shrinka 
homogeneous condition in the leneth of the telltale 
Or it may crack by the movement of the building 








NOTES ON 
itse.f, When the telltale is attached to the solid 
stone, both of these causative conditions are varied 
by their non-existence. 

It is not going too far to say that the 2,500 
cement telltales introduced in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
are one and all giving evidence which may be false 
and is certainly unreliable. There are very definite 
evidences In the building itself that this is the case. 
But apart from these evidences, plaster of Paris 
telltales, although in themselves unreliable, placed 
adjoining some of those in cement have not always 
cracked, while glass telltales similarly introduced 
have not cracked at all. The olass telltales are. 
however, only experimental, and probably ineffec 
tive to register very slight movements owing to the 
elasticity of the material. Where cement. tell- 
tales have been relied upon elsewhere than ut 
St. Paul’s the inference to be drawn from them is 
probably the same. 

Mr. Horace Darwin has devised a crack micro- 
meter of great delicacy capable of detecting and 
recording minute movements across a fissure in 
three dimensions. 
utility and is a very delicate and beautifully con- 
trived instrument. It is safe to predict that we 
have not heard the last of it. Meanwhile, I would 
add that although it is usual to decry paper tell 
tales—and I have been apt to do so myself—the 
best telltales [ have seen recently were pieces of 
stiff paper used by a colliery company upon a 
building they had seriously disturbed. L have not 
been able to find out with what material they were 
fixed, but it was so well done that they have proved 
equally effective between stone and stone and stone 
and plaster fora period of two years or t hereabouts. 
The advantage of paper is that it records differ- 
ential movement in the vertical plane, whereas fre- 
quently cement or plaster (which may not per- 
chance have cracked by shrinkage) is apt to detach 
itself completely under such movement from one 
side of the fissure. 

The matter is of so much importance that when 
one finds well-known authorities advocating such 
definitely unsound devices as cement telltales 
in any form it is well to draw attention to the 
fallacy at once. 

A useful experiment. devised by Mr. Darwin, may 
be tried with cement telltales by sawing grooves in 
al solid piece of stone and supposing these to be 
fissures, In order to obtain the proper condition 
the stone should be placed in a vertical position 
when it is wetted and the telltale is attached. The 
wetting should, of course, only be on the surface. 
Success in preventing the telltales from sometimes 
cracking seems to depend upon the amount of 
water used, and so doubtful a factor in the hands of 
the British workman is sufficient to destroy the 
reliability of the method. Hair cracks only, of 
course, take place in cement owing to the shrinkage 
of the material. If wide eracks occur, the deduc- 
tion will be different.— Yours faithfully, 

W. D. Cards, F.S.A. [F.1. 


1 his promises to be of ereat 
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PFELLTALES 


THE REPAIR OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


To the Editor, JourNAL R.L.B.A.. 

Sir.—lI reeret that | 
meeting ont he 15th December when the important 
our Ancient Monu 
ments was under discussion. Had L been there | 
might have ventured to add a word in respect to 
the past rather than to the future. The latter 
bulked so largely in the proceedings that readers 


would 


Was hot present at the 


subject of the treatment of 


ot the opening speech in the dliscussion 
derive the impression that a clean sweep had been 
made of past methods, former officials had been 
jettisoned. and in the future our ancient buildings 
would be treated In a manner in which Momus 
could find nothine to. criticise Late) 

Vv some of who will have the 
actual work im hand this impression. 
These wary officials know that in 
face of the ever-varying problems presented by 
our old monuments, with their differences in 
material, situation, and condition, it is impossible 
to please evervone. They are aware that all then 
taste, skill, and experience, the quality and extent 
of which acknowledges with the utmost 
cordiality and satisfaction that all these technical 
qualifications, to say nothing of genius, will not 


himself 
those 

correct 
only TOO well 


speeches by 


one 


avail to save some of their proceedings from being 
called in question They will go on doing their 
best, profiting by the errors of their forerunners, 
and will make a better business of preservation 
than it has ever been made before, but they would 
probably be the last to claim infallibility This 
consideration emboldens me to question whether 
justice Was done on the bth December to the work 
of the last decade. It to defend 
a Government Department against itself, but it 
really is not the case, as might naturally be in 
ferred, that monuments such as Holyrood, Glas 
vow Cathedral, and Edinbureh Castle have been 
for the last few vears under the care of architects 
“who have not had the opportunity of an actual 
Had this been so there are some 


seems absurd 


expert training.” 
of us in Seotland who would have had a word to 
savon the matter. It would hardly be guessed by 
the uninstructed reader of the speech from which | 
have quoted that these and other Scottish monu 
ments have in recent Vvears been under the care of 
an architect of great technical experience, who ts 
moreover a Fellow of the Institute. a Vice-Pres 

dent of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, and 
a Membet of the Royal Commission on Ancient 
Scottish Monuments When one compares his 
treatment of the buildings with that which at an: 
rate Edinburgh Castle used to recerve—I have m 
definite illustration and remembers 


mv mind a 
his 


how careful and conservative he has been in 
operations over a wide area. one’s sense of what Is 
just and generous is not a little offended at the 
summary way in which he and his work have been 
thrown over. the Pape. 
itself conveved a false impression, and gave an w 


Some expressions in 
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lortunate lead that was 

Mr. Forsvth condemns. as 
svstem of wholesale * resto 
on in his next paragrap| 

sins have been in process of 
What he really means is 


restoration.” but 


rather a different matt He 


explain what was it 
acknowledement whet 
ruin that it looks now 
mav not apply to Holvrood 
stand the expressio ! 

of the difficulties 

he cannot really tel] 
without destrovir 
patina of age that cover 
Paper insisted on tl 

and deprecated a one 
spection a Now. 
cliagnose a patient VW 
certain stripping ot : 

an essential prelimit 
treatment L know 

Cavities In parts ol 

stabilitv were only re\ 

of the old surface pati 
presented an iesthet 

sphere of Auld Reekie 

pla ew hat has Core ' ‘| } 

on which there will be 

| have referred to, and | 
own personal judgment R 
members of the Art Committe 
their forme capabli and ex 
the judgement thev themselves 
the work on this vet DULG 
Gress Mi Forsvt] himsel 
what was beine done ma oO 
only, but of the photogra] 
companied, they expressed 


that the work of repair is bei 
the reverent care that coul 
venerable and histor! structu 


tainly struck me as somew 


members of the Art Committ 


both December remembered 
ola few vears avo and bv sa 


tempered with some lustice to the 


siasm forthe new heavens 


had taken possession ot the? 


THE PROFESSION AND 
To the Editor. Jor RNAI R | B 
Sir.—The following st 
of the building pape rs oO 


JourNAL R.1.B.A., 20th M 
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profession almost unanimously demands Registra 
tion ; the Society is promoting a Bill.” 

I think that the profession is strongly in favow 
of the prin iple of Registration, and I was one of 
the first to advo ite the idea, which is an excellent 
one 

\ large Reeistration Committee was formed by 
the R.LB.A., and I think practically every man 
on that Committee was at first in sympathy with 
the proposal to frame a Bill. The best advice was 
obtained. which was to the effect that. if framed, 

Ihe Bill would have little chance ol becoming law, 

nd the Council was. of course, much inpressed by 
he Opinions of experts But before coming to a 
decision the Allied Societies were consulted. 

There are 19 Allied Societies, and 17 replied ; 
the only two that did not do so were Dundee with 
61 members and Edinburgh with 120 members. 


Six Societies advised the drafting of a Registra 


tion Bill: they were the Aberdeen, Devon. Hamp 
shire. Leeds. Leicester. and lrish Societies, with 
a total of 478 members But after the reply Was 


received from Lreland., oul President read a letter 
of the Sth Januarv from the President of the oval 
Institute of Architects of Ireland advocating an 
alteration in the Charter instead of a Registration 
Bill: however. we will give the Bill advoeates the 
henefit of the first opinion. 

(l] the other Societies t hat replied were lu favout 
of an alteration of the Charter; all the great 
provincial centres supported the Council. We had 
with us Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester. 
Sheffield, and Glasgow: these. with the other 
Societies supporting the Couneil, representing 
about 1.300) architects. The Council was also 
warmly supported by the President of the Arehi- 
tectural Association representing about 1,540 men. 

The RLB.A. has 2.514 Members and 2,077 
Licentiates, and at the General Meeting on the 5th 
January it was resolved unanimously not to frame 

Registration Bill 

The result is that the representatives of, at most, 
178 architects advocated a Registration Bill, and 
the representatives of over 7,400 architects decided 
to the contrary. The above are the latest figures 
that can be obtained, and they clearly show that 


the profession is now strongly opposed to a Regis- 
tration Bill 

| hope every architect will read the splendid 
speech of Sir Aston Webb, who showed so clearly 
that it would be a waste of time and money to 
proceed with anv Registration Bill. Sir Aston’s 
arguments were so convincing that even Mi 
Tubbs. the President of the Society of Architects. 
and Mr. Lovell. an active member of that body 
had not a word to sav avast them. and they did 
not vote against the Resolution that the R.LB.A 
should not draft a Bill but should attempt to 
obtain a new Charter.—Yours faithfully, 

Sypney Perks, F.S.A. | F.| 
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CHRONICLE. 
REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
Sir Aston Webb’s Amendment. 


The further discussion on the Report and Re- 
commendations of the Council respecting the ques- 
tion of the Registration of Architeets, which had 
been adjourned from the meeting of the Ist Decem- 
her, took place on Monday, the 5th January, at a 
The 


meeting specially convened for the purpose. 
Was Ih 


President, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., 
the Chair, and there were present 62 Fellows, in- 
cluding the Presidents of several Allied son ieties, 
and 117 Associates. 

The President in opening the proceedings said 
that members would have seen from the JOURNAL 
of the 6th December that the information asked 
for by Mr. Douglas Topley in the amendment 
discussed at the last meeting had been very fully 
viven in that number. Mr. Topley, continued the 
President, had since written asking permission to 
withdraw his amendment, and before proceeding 
further he would take the sense of the Meeting as 
to whether that course should be adopted. 

The Meeting having signified its assent by show 
of hands. the President announced that two 
notices of amendment had been received, one from 
Mr. Topley and one from Sir Aston Webb. The 
latter having priority of date he would call upon 
Sir Aston to move his amendment. 

Sir Aston Wess, K.C.V.O., C.B., R.A. [F. The 
suggestion L should like to offer is that we defer for the 
present further discussion of the details of the Report, 
the adoption of which has been moved by Mr. Stanley 
Peach. Many of these details have been very properly 
called in question by Mr. Hall and others, 
further debate. | beg therefore to move: “That the 
Council be hereby authorised to prepare, and to sub 
mit for the approval of the General Body, a petition 


as needing 


for presentation to the King, praying his Majesty 
to grant a new Charter, containing such furthe1 
privileges and powers as are required to pro- 


the advancement of architecture 
foval Institute of British © Archi 
and to distinguish persons quali 

The reason [ venture to make 
had 


seems to 


effectively 
the 


register 


mote 
by enabling 
tects to 
fied to practise.” 
this proposal is that we 
us Tor so many years, 


have 


that it me the time 


OF 


this matter before 
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should endeavour to agree upon 
that there may be debatable 


has arrived when we 


a principle. | 


agree 


points in the recommendations put forward in the 
Council's Report. That Report has been most care- 
fully considered, but it is only natural that mem- 


bers may have various criticisms to offer before the 
Report as a whole is put to the vote. The question 
of principle, however, whether we are to go to Parlia 
ment to regulate our affairs, or whether we are to go fon 
a Charter to give us additional 
own affairs, I think we should try to settle at once, and 
I hope we shall do so to-night—(hear, hear)—and have 


powers to manage our 


a direct vote, one way or the other. If 1 may say one 
personal word, many of you know that I have been 
opposed to statutory registration. That is quite true: 
| have been. But I can assure you that when om 


taking the presidency of 
that there was so large an expres 
sion of throughout the country in favour of 
that I was prepared to support 
scheme which seemed practi able and that 


President honoured 
this Institute I felt 


us by 


opinion 
statutory registration 
him in any 


uuld be carried through to a successful issue; and L am 
still prepared to do so. No individual member of a 
great Institute like ours has any right to set his own 


large majority of his fellow 
know 
set myself up as an auth: 


View against the views of a 
and I hope that 


aware that | am not one to 


members : those who me are 





rity against majority f my professional brethre: 
Therefore, | was quite prepared to concur, and to 
take no further part i proceedings; it is due 
to my feeling of lovalty to the Institute and to our 
President that I find myself here, in ditticult 
position, to support the proposals which he and the 
Council d befor ol Applause. [ am 
ifraid | \ savy over again several things which I 
said the her night, for many have told me, al d have 
ritte to say, that they are In favour cf statutory 
registration, but that if the Council have found it 
mpossible of attainment they would suppoit the Coun- 
is Re port after ving heard the reasons which had 
ed them to that decision. And is for us to-night to 
try to make it clear to vou why the Committee and the 
Cou ave @i\ so much time t » this question, 
have come to the conclusion wh ch has resulted in this 
Report From the beginning of this movement many 
Bb is On Various prim 1} ie h ive been broucht f ” vard 





view 





hh t o a mmplish ng the end in 
Viz registration The Society of Architects 
have tried uurselves have tried, to think of some 
method by which nobody should be allowed to practise 


architecture unless he had passed a certain standard of 





education. That, of course, sounds a most excellent 
thing to strive for: but when we got to close quarters 
with it. was at once seen to be impossible. ‘And in 
this practical world you must discriminate between 
what is possible and what is not possible. It is no good 
trying to bring about a thing which experts declare to 


be impossible. And the reason it would not be possible 
that nobody should be allowed to practise 
architecture unless he had passed a certain standard 
required legislation by Parliament 

always an extremely difficult thing to get, but especially 

this case King would 
* Well, but Tam not going to undertake always to em 
architect ; do you mean to say I am not to design 


work, or 


to ensure 


vas because 


so ll ineers, for instance, say. 
pPloVv an 


any of my iron to design anything which ap 
proaches architecture, and have nothing to do with any 
thing of that kind?” ‘The Engineers are an extremely 
strong body, who would be ag And surveyors, 
I hardly think it is fair to expect that a sur 
veyor who has a large estate to manage should not do 
any of the architectural work on that estate. It is ob 


inst us, 
again 
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vious he would oppose s : ind we kr ples put forward in the 1907 Report* were carried 
the Surveyors’ Institt f t B : out The next point was that the Institute should 
opposed, if it is | t sible f endeavour to obtain Parliamentary recognition ot 
its passing. ‘The pena ! f 1 B ve its membership. That issue has been rather confused 
believe, Parlian | het {1 many thought that Parliamentary recognition 
native is to do what the B l tempted to do; meant the Parliamentary recognition of all archi 
that is to say, tl ed t tects This Report of ours never meant anything of 
call himself an ¢ | the kind; it means what it says, Parliamentary recog 
allowed to practise a1 t t | d not n of its membership. When our present President 
be allowed to « } had Cal nto oftice he appointed another Committee t 
passed certain exami! | Slade how best this could be done: and | believe 
he 1905 Bill Of « ! that all right if that every member of that Committee, except, perhaps 
one could suppos | two, was favourable to Parliamentary registra 
assured that the G " nd eve 1 hey started on those lines, and—I have gon 
f suc propos } 1 t this ground before, so 1 will state it quit 
still come I H i , I é t rtly we decided, first of all, to ask the solicitors. | 
ll, because Is ‘ erstand that some of our younger men_ her 
Christopher Wrer is ! : that they do not care for solicitors. ‘That may 
vey of St Pat Cat é is th be so, but you cannot get away from them 
irchitect of St. P I \I Norma t] law is the law, and 1 will defy anybody t 
Shaw 1 to } | I inderstand the law. The only way to get an inkling 
call INVsell a surve | € iless 4 bout it is to ask solicitors. We took the only 
vavs of keeping cut of t \ ! ditti ty possible courst We have a solicitor of very high 
which is brought bet s by 1 » standing, and we consulted him; and we consulted a 
out of Londo _ t vents d y high Parliamentary barrister, Mr John Ken 
SO mu ! \ rk \\ } T » a edy, Who has been engaged in many ot these cases 
tects. IJ feel that, t that it We went to these gentlemen and told them what we 
should be so l t But the vited, and asked what chance there was of om 
Act will not preve t be evol | ig able to get it They said that at present there 
True, it would pr \ } nd us no chance at all, and that in the congested condi 
a not that he . nd of the House of Commons they could hold out 
irchitect But sl | ; ; mind ve ] prospect of our getting what we wanted. We 
much if ft ey do o S1LOl | t Is it sufficient asked them what would be the best thing to do. They 
reason for g o t ; e vel said we might try to get a Government Department to 
large pet powers B We support t that the Board of Education or the Board 
issured that Par t ler the of Trade might take us up. We know, however. 
viving of such ‘ The B ot that a Government Department is not likely to take us 
1905 came before the tut fully discussed up the present time; they are more likely to let us 
ind it was decided that it t ive hat ; down! We asked what other course we could take 
required. So a Registrat ( ; formed They said we ought to try and find out from othe: 
of which 1 happen } I 1 we t dred societies —the cineers, the Surveyors, and 
evidence from a large 1 | 1 weighed su like bodies, whose work is in connection with ours 
the pros and cons, and wv : tnesses an equa hat view they would take of our Bill; it was no good 
number in favour of registrat d t it. We our spending a large sum of money and finding that 
took the evider s 1 f y issued directly the Bill got into the House these gentlemen 
our report, which is tl 17 Report 5 ere going tooppose it. If it was not an official measure, 
it has been called, 1 Con ‘ (And the Con ind it was an opposed Private Member’s Bill, it had 
promise was this: t the |] ild endeavou no chance. Another thing they said we might do was 
to obtain statutory recognit membership; to try and prove a public case for the measure—that 
that the Institute s ] nt n affairs and be s to say, prove to the public that it is absolutely to 
ts own registration it t | to go outside their interest that hitects should have registration, 
ind try to secure that | else ill do a certa so that the public, in their own interest, should dis 
thing We re nome té sé ld pass tingu sh between cood and bad architects. Such are 
certain examinations f diploma ot the difficulties which were before us, and if anybody 
membership, that my} f Licentiates ittempts to get a Registration Bill through and takes 
should be formed, and that vs should be the trouble that the Committee have done, they will be 
elected from t] iss of A special cases met with these difliculties from the very beginning. In 
bv the Cou - and that lis : } ers of tl spite of that, however, when this legal opinion came 
Institute should be ] } er of apnea back to the Committee, they still decided they would 
That Report of 1907 | f the Institut try a Bill. The solicitors said that if we must have a 
and it was : 4 ! ! i } ties tT be < Lb tney thi ugh t we should find the L905 Bill as rood as 
fair compromise \ { et eve iny ther to found our proposals upon. So the Com 
thing that he w t | em expe mittee took the 1905 Bill and deliberated upon it day 
to get everything f hat the reason so after day. They used to meet at 2.30 in the after 
many pe ple ask ft € t eX} 1, the very best time of the dav, so as to give 
to get! It was : lt -Ponort civing nty of opportunity for the country members to 
i creat deal, and takir creat | it was passed me up and attend it. The Bill was discussed 
unanimously. The ¢ f tut ive § clause by cl and various alterations made in it 
heen carrying ? 7 It 1 , A Report \ n prepared by Mr. Slater and M1 
ecessary to hav ( t! Peach ind eport is now in the hands of mem 
Licent ite s should |] I s - 


ere dealt with, and « t ‘ DY JOURNAL. 9th March 1907, p. 32s. 














REGISTRATION 


of the most 


lf you 


know, is one 


(Applause.) 


Peach, 
tegistrationists. 
between the lines of that Report you will see that they 
did not consider that the Bill had any prospect of pass 
The whole matter then went to the Constitutional 
Committee, and the Report which you have in your 


bers. Mr. as you 


ardent read 


ing. 
hands is the result. I should like that if, as a 
body, you refer such a matter as this toa large numbet 
of your members, you have no other object in view but 
to do the best for the Institute, and vou should acc ept 
their proposals. It is impossible for a large meeting 
like this to go into details such as have been gone into 
I can only tell you roughly 
the difficulties which arose, and which convinced you 
representatives on that Committee that it not 
possible to bring in a Bill which stood any chance of 
passing Parliament. It is a very serious thing getting 
a Bill through Parliament. It very well to say 
we will go for it. You can go for it, but it is no good 
voing for it unless you have a reasonable prospect ot 
vetting it. (Applause.) [ understand some of our 
members say, Let us go for it anyhow. (Hear, hear. 
If I may say so, I assert that it is not a wise thing 
for a great Institute like this to go forward with a 
thing which they know they cannot get. The Insti 
tute would look foolish to bring in a Bill vear by year 
and raise hopes among people which we know cannot 
be realised. and then to have it neglected and thrown 


to say 


by your Committee. 


Was 


is all 





on one side. I want to sav a word about what the 
present proposals would , They would give 
i distinctive and exclusive title to members of this 


lustitute. T understand that the Privy Council would 
be prepared to consider Schedules of which 
ould, if approved, be held in Courts of Law as reason 
ible and proper charges. Hear, That would 
i Many people have said that at 
[am happy to say 
architects’ bills 


Charges 


hear, 
be a very great thing. 
the present time in Courts of Law 
| have not much experience of them 
not and the Judge himself ; 
liberty to treat our charges in any way he likes. Theat 
vould not then be so. The third advantage we should 
have would be that our examinations would be approved 
by the Privy Council, and we are given to understand 
ve should have no diiliculty about this, because they 
look upon us as reasonable men who know what they 
vant, so that we should have no difficulty in getting 
our examinations placed on a proper basis. (Applause. ) 
Many of us have said for a long time that the great 
education through 
think we shall get 


are recognised, feels 


thing we want is improved some 


form of registration, and this we 


Also, of course, the examinations would be open to 
others who could come in and take the title of * Char 
tered Architect’? or “ Registered Architect,”’’ whatever 
the Institute thinks would be the best title. One 
of the detailed difticulties of the statutory Bill was 
that the power of examining and so forth would be 
taken out of the hands of the Institute. You cannot 
vet away from it. If Government give you these 


exclusive privileges which you ask, they will demand. 
and properly demand, a certain voice in the way in 
which these privileges are managed: and the closer we 
went into that, the more we were convinced that by de- 
grees, even if it were not so at first. we should find that 
the Institute would have control of these matters taken 
ut. of its hands. We do not want them taken out of our 
hands. (Applause.) We want to retain these powers 
We have always gone on the principle that architects 
know what architects ought to know, and it -is for 
architects to decide what questions they should be 
isked and what tests should set them. We are 
convinced that under legislation of this sort we should 
ose that power, and lose what we hold to be a very 


be 
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important power. One word more. This is not a 
matter as between Fellows and Associates, (Applause. 
This is a matter for the Institute as a whole; we can 


settle any differences, if there are any, between our 
Fellows and Associates. | am sure there is not a 
Fellow in this room who would wish to put an Asso 
ciate under any disabilities which he considers untair 
(Hear, hear.) | am advocating, for a special reason, 
this one principle, that we should go for a Charter 
rather than for statutory powers which would bind us 
to Parliament in a way which it would be almost im 
In the past we have tried to make 


possible to alter. 


our Charters as open as possible, to cover every point. 
and vet we have had to go back again and again to get 
them altered— it is not desirable to do that often, still 
we can do it- but fancy an Act of Parliament binding 
architects! There are not three architects in the House 
Fancy, after we have tied ourselves up 
ng back to get an alteration! It would 
apart from its impracticability. Our 
annot you do all want by 
is against their own interest to say that. 
looking at it generally, and tell us that 


tt Commons. 

n that way. go 
be undesirable, 
solicito you 
Charter?” It 
but they are 


Ss say, “( 


we could get much that we wanted in that way. And 
so | appeal to this large body of members assembled 
here to to accept this very carefully considered 





recommendation of your Council and your Committee. 
and | appeal to vou also to support your distinguished 
President, who is passing through a time of conside? 
able anxiety — (applar him in carry 
ing through this recommendation which I believe would 
for the Institute. And if I may 
all do a great deal to 
held in high esteem by 
by keeping our practice 
and by encouraging the 





se and to assist 


1 r loa] 
ado an immense deal 


this also, I think we can 
that yur 


vn shields bright, 


sa\ 
ensure profession is 
keep ng our o 


, 
iew Which should be 


high above all 


question, 
\ idely rec ognised, that membe1 
great extent, a guarantee 

If we do that, we shall 


ship of the Institute is, to a 
of attainment in architecture. 


cease to require the assistance which would be giver 
by this Charter: we should stand high in public esteem : 
and we should be recognised as we already are to a 
great extent—as highly honourable practising archi 


tects, and people would then no more think of going to 
in estate agent for their architecture than they would 
to an agriculturist. And therefore I venture, gentlemen. 
to move the amendment which I read at the commence 
ment of my remarks. (Applause.) 
Mr. G. Leoxnarp ELkKrneron [4.]: 
the amendment which Sir Aston Webb has proposed in 
because re 


| desire to second 


terms. I desire to do so 
v, at an informal meeting convened for the pur 
y the Associate-Members of Council, it was my 
ge to hear the opinions of many of my brother 

upon the proposals of the Council placed 
before them. As a result, I have to the con 
clusion that there is a good deal in the Council’s pro 
posals which might be usefully reconsidered in the 
light of those opinions. But I say that the amend 
ment which Sir Aston Webb has now proposed is 
entitled to the support of this Meeting as forming a 
rallying point for all the members of the Institute. 
and as carrying a step further the settled policy ot 
the Institute which was arrived at, after years of 
discussion, in 1907. As Sir Aston Webb has told us. 
the Institute then agreed on a certain definite line of 
policy in a resolution which it then passed. Unde 
our Charter that resolution governs our proceedings 


such verv able 


privile 
\ssociates 


come 


even to-day, and the proposals which the Coun- 
cil made for proceeding by Charter are in my 
mind, and IT think in the mind of everybody 


a moment’s consideration, the natural 
A A 


who can give it 
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In li ision, While we have the power, power Which 
ve possess under our Charter, to move and exist in 

the vht of the sun, why, I ask, should we cry out 
i the moon? (Applause.) 


Mr. Mavrice B. Apams [/'.]: Sir Aston Webb did 
to a matter in regard to which | feel some 
strongly It wou be my ‘last wish to throw ar 

{ discord at all, because I thoroughly agree with 

hat Sir Aston Webb has said. The last speaker 
served that he did not desire that the tail should way 
dog; but 1 want to be assured that by supporting 





imendment we are not committing ourselves t 


e t Licentiates that power of voting which the 
Report tf the Coun seemed to me_ to propose 
Having served on many Committees called upon to deal 

h the passing of work done by candidates for Licen 

iteship L am fully aware of the standard of work dis 

ved by many vh utimately were chosen for 

Phe Prestpenr: I do not think you are speaking to 


before the meeting, Mr. Adams. This was 
the details which the form of the amendment 


s fically left over for discussion, and it is part of 
sir Ast Webb's proposal that we should confine ow 
5 s to the broad and simple issue whether we shall 


eed by Charter or by means of a Bill. This ques 
the position of the Licentiates will be held oven 
for further consideration, and in so far as you support 
the proposal in the amendment you are not pledged to 
the other proposals, ich will be dealt with later. 
Mir. Apams: Mr. ington introduced a direct allu 
nu to these Licentiates, or L should not have risen to 





t my yuestion 
Mr. Erkincron: On a point of order, Sir, I did not 
efer to the Licentiates 

The Prestpent: Whether they have been referred ti 


r not, I lay it d 


that all reference to this 


Mr. Apams: I am satisfied. Sir. 

Mr, S. Doveras Torrey [4.]: I want, Sir, to make 
i personal explanation. Sir Aston Webb did me 
our of referring to something I said at the last 
meeting with regard to our solicitors. What I said 





is: “Well, gentlemen, if the entire legal fraternity 
re t attend our meeting, and were to solemnly 
ailirm that the established principles of registration 
ire not suitable material on which to frame a Bill, as 
in architect and a citizen I should say they were all 
rong. In making that statement I assumed that 


he expression “established principles *’ meant what it 


does mean It ippeared s ibsequently, from the infor 


vou published, that it referred to pious 
l is Institute agreed to in 1907. If 
that at the time I should have spoken 





y 





differently Applause. ) 

Mr. G. A. T. Mippreron {4.]: I do not know that I 
should have risen so early as this if it were not for the 
ererenc Which has bee: made to the Society ot 
(Architects The Society has been referred to, it 


seemed to me, in a somewhat slighting way, when that 
Society has been attempting to support the Institute 
every respect It has been hinted that the Society 


is been a source of strife; but that is not so. I 
< from the very opening of this matter, from th« 
time when I first joined the Institute, I have always 
myself considered that we were all acting for the good 
f architecture. that we all intend and wish to go 








for 1 with this itectural advance which we are 
y at Society is aiming at as well as 
Tnstitu ociety has always had registra 

ts lere was a time when I certainly 

ght it might be possible to have registration 
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within this 


Institute, and | took considerable 


in trying to bring about amalgamation between 


some 
part 
the Society and the Institute some few years ago. | 
was exceedingly anxious to, for | thought that by joint 
iction of all architects we could get this great thing 
done, not by one or by two societies alone, but by all 
architects acting together. L think still that if 
anything is to be done, It 1s not to be done by one on 
by the other Society apart from the Institute, or by 
oe body carping at the other body, but rather by a 
wting in unity. We are all for the 
irchitecture and architects, for the advance of our call 
ng. I do not believe the Society has ever attempted 
to carp at the Institute, and | do not think the Insti 
tute should attempt to carp at the After all, 
we are all working harmoniously, or should be, for one 
vreat thing it possible’ 
‘*'No,”) Is it possible to get a Bill for registration 
within this Institute, a great and generous Bill, so that 
every architect will be brought-into the Institute? | 
thought I saw my way to it at one time, but I confess 
t has been made very difficult by this fact, that the 
Institute is the Institute of Brit Architects, with 
other societies allied to it in the But the 
Institute’s great policy in the future must be to form 
branches in our our future Com 
monwealths; it is an Institute of British Architects all 
over the world, whereas the Briti 
only legislate for Great Britain; it 
vast Dependencies, and there is a great difticulty in re 
vistering only within the Institute. So we are driven 
back to a Bill. (‘To the No, a Charter 
innot give that power which is absoiutely essential to 
that every architect in shall be 
properly educated, to form one great foundation upon 
which we are afterwards to build. We must do it if 
we want a proper advance in the education of archi 
tects in the future; we must have every architect in 
the kingdom on a certain level. Sh 
\ston Webb’s whole argument against the possibility 
it carrying a Bill seemed to be that should 
with the opposition of engineers and of 
“No.”) He said so; he brought these two points for 
vard, and [ think there is comparatively little difti 
culty in getting over it. I have a draft of the Society's 
Bill here, which is to be presented in February. 

The Presipent: We not go into that, please. 

Mr. Mippreronxn : There the matter is dealt with, | 
think, satisfactorily. At any rate, I would say this to 
My. Elkington: there is no desire to 
m the part of the Society, and if it is possible to bring 
the profession into harmony, so that may 
together for one great object, the N« ciety is willing to 
Although IT am not on the Council of that 
hody, I think I can say that if there is a possible way 





acting good ot 


. Can we work together’ Is 


sn 
Colonies, 
centres, in 


Colonial 


sh Legislature can 


cannot touch these 
Charter.” 


ensure the country 


sound basis and 


we meet 


surveyors 


will 


create dissension 
WOrkK 


all 


agree to it. 


of agreement, and any step is made towards it, the 
Society will follow in that way. (“Thank you!’ 
But [ think the step must come from here. (“ Oh!” 


You know what was said about the Sox iety when there 
was the question of amalgamation here 
Mr. Wuite: Is this the question before us. Sir’ 
The Presipenr: I think not, Mr. Middleton. The 
point is whether we shall proceed by 
Bill. 
Mr. Mippteron : The Charter. as I take it. 
by anv possibility provide that every architect in 


Charter or by 


cannot 
the 
ountry shall be properly educated or brought within 


the wgis of this Institute. or within its rules.. But a 
sill can. (‘ No.”) We can trv and drive it through 


not the means 
can at least try 


er it. Help it. A 


v 
Institute has 


Society 


as far as we can. If the 
ind the ability to do it, 
Let it try. and don’t attempt to hin 


the 
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Bill will do infinitely better work than a Charter can 
Poss b y do But please rem mber the two bodies are 
not in antagonism. They are rivals to some extent 
but nm this great object tney are brothers Working f0o1 
one thing—architectural advance, 





Mr. Hupparp: | suggest to Mr, Middleton that he is 
losing sight of t fact that though we go to the Privy 
Council for a Charter now, it does not preclude us 








from going to Parliament hereafter for a Bill if it 
round necessary to do so. 

Mr. ‘Torrey: IL understand that now before the 
meeting there are two wide issue whether we pro- 
ceed by Charter, or whether we proceed by B | 
understand that S 580, 

The Presipenr: Yes. 

\ir. Torney: Under those circumstances, althoug! 
I came here to speak—it I had moved the amendment 
if hich L gave notice m behalf of my fellow 
Ass ites, ve under the new circumstances which 
have al t ht, tr you vill allow me, IT sha 
speak on my own behalf only: [I pledge no one else 
With regard to the proposal to go to the Privy 
Coun for a new Charter, rather than proceed 
by Bill, L shall have to vote against this amend 


referred to the Licentiates 


ment Mr. Elkingt 





gton 4 
We have enrolled 2.000 men; but it must be 
remembered thai those men associated themselves 


vith this Institute as Licentiates on the understanding 


that we were going to Parliament. (‘* No.” I do 
not say there was a spe fic bargain to that effeet 
but it was understood throughout the whole protessior 
during the time that class was open that this Institute 
would go to Parliament. Indeed, in the very resolu 
tion on which Sir Aston Webb relies the first principle 
is that we obtain statutory recognition of our member 
ship, and statutory recognition implies Parliament 


come forward at this late hour, for reasons 


And to 


vhich L do not appreciate, and say, “ We have recor 
sidered this. we will not go to Parliament. but wi 
endeavour to create a new class of membership by 
Privy Coung s neither meeti the resolution not 
abandoning it And | submit that we should dea 
vith this matter in a perfectly plain and straighttfor 


We should either act in accordance wit! 
nd them In the 


W ard Vay 


ns, or res¢ 


matte 


our former ( 


eCISIE 


of Parliamentary recognition of our membership we 
should either move a resolution to the effect that we 
feel bound to abandon that course, o1 »to Parliament 


our of going to Parliament. We are told 


I am in fa 








we stand bho lance of getling a Bill passecl Is that 
1 reason ft not going to Parliament‘ “ Yes I 
think it is an excellent reason for going to Parliament 
Does anvone receive any hope of getting a Bill through 
before comes to the House ae Sa . think 
not * Always But this proposition now commits 
the Institute » creating a ne class of membershiy 
“No? 

| PrestpENt: We are not going into that: we 
ire i gy with the plain ssue hich I have put 
before the meeting several times. 

Mr. Torter: [ am anxious not to occupy the time ot 
the meeting unnecessarily but having enrolled these 
men as Licentiates we are bound to go to Parliament 
to trv to geta Bill passed, 

The Prestpent: That is a point which has been left 
ovel I laid it down just ow, and Mh Adams 
accepted it. These are details which will have to be 
considered later. 

Mr. Torrey : We are considering whether to go to 





Parliament 
The PRESIDENT: 
Mr. Torrey : We 


or to the Privy ( 
Yes. 


ought to set 
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and to approach Parliament 
Council. And for this reas 
Privy Council we sha e f 
othe professions, vl 
the same reason, and 
statutory recognition 


are advantages to be ta j 
Council, I admit; but t 
achieve some little cood 

larger issues whit ure 
Parliament What is t 
vorking for all these 

had many phases f | 
rectly, there has be 

justifies registrat 
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justified 1 


tural practitioners 
neficient by artifi 

Ss to prevent rl int 
by using the term 

do justice » tha 
respect, that there 
whereby that Cul 

ment building a wal 
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titione! We 


material positio 
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have been necessary for 

subject: but in the course of 
pomts have arisen which ] 
1 will deal with 4 


Topley has said that 


that an amendment has been m 
neg to attrm the princi; h 
of the recommendations. 1] 





Topley told us that he Ss 
he thinks that the Institut 
a Bill in Parliament N 
Institute is not committed t \ 
history of this re 
remember that the a 


(‘committees of the Inst 


to go into it every studies 
that the Institute is mmitted. frat 
ertain privileges l 


an inducement to the I 
and that those benefits 
Having got them by ( 
mitted, if it be pract : 
confirmed by a Bill Act f J 
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Charter, and although for twenty-five years or more 
the Society of Architects—I speak in no disrespectful 
terms of the Society of Architects, I have the greatest 
respect for them—although the Society of Architects 
have put forward and advocated the Parliamentary 
method, it is no nearer securing one single benefit for 


the profession to-day than it was in 1884. (Hear, 
hear Mr. Topley says, Let us try a Bill. But a 
sill has been tried. A Bill was tried in 1885—I think 
ny date is correct-—and a very excellent Bill it was, 
f a Bill is to become law, for it erected a compre 

sive ring-fence round the whole of the constructive 


professions, engineers, architects, survevors—all were 


be shut in, and everybody else shut out. If any 

1 surely that was the Bill. But it was found utterly 
npracth able to have so much, so that even those who 

then were wholly in favour of procedure by Bill—and 
is one of them—came to the conclusion that we must 


> 


r the Bill if it were to become law. And it was 
tered to one which was confined to architects. That 

s the Parliamentary method which has been before 
the profession for years; it is the method which 
the Society of Architects advocates. What is the pos 
of the Nociety of Architects to-day and of this 
method In those days there were 300 members ot 
Society of Architects, and they now number 800 
this Institute there were 1,000 members, and to-day, 
inting members of Allied Sox ieties, there are 7,000 
\pplause.) Are not those figures absolutely convin 
Why has this Institute risen from 1,000 to 7,000 

luring the period that the Society of Architects has 
sen only from 300 to 800% Is it not because the 
ethod which this Institute is advocating is the method 

h has the support of the majority of the profession ‘ 

It is sé t is useless for us in this room to carry a 
esolution unless that resolution has the hearty support 
f the whole of our profession all over the country. 
This Institute, by Committee after Committee, by 
Council after Council, has gauged the opinion of archi 
tects all over the country, and the Council, before they 
ide these recommendations, satisfied themselves that 
they had the whole-hearted support of the profession 
behind them. 1 do not mean of any small section, o1 
on details, but on the great, broad question, Shall we 
follow our traditions, shall we go to the King and ask 
vgnal mark of his favour on his 
recession, and grant us a Charter, as his predecessors 


s 
a 


done, or are we to batter our heads against a 
k wall in trying to get Parliament to do what it 
innot do? An Act of Parliament is not a panacea 
Tor every ill that flesh is heir to. Modern legislation 
seems to show that Parliamentary methods result, in the 
maximum of bureaucratic interference for the minimum 





f public benefit. (Hear, hear.) That is what the 
Roval Institute of British Architects does not want I 


Dbelleve we Waht to Manage our profession ourselves, 
is we have always done, by well-known and eminent 
urchitects, members of the profession, men who have 
our respect and our admiration for their works, for 
their common sense, and for their ability. We do not 
want bureaucratic interference to control our examina 
ons, and to say whether an architect or whether a 
builder should style himself an architect or not. Let 
us go on dignified lines as a great liberal profession, by 
Charter. We have received great benefits from that 
course; why drop our solid piece of substance for a 
shadow which has been proved to be as thin as the 
irguments which support it? (Applause.) 

The Presipest: | think we have had this proposal 
very thoroughly threshed out. (Hear, hear.) I shall 
not detain vou with a long speech, but there are one o1 


wo remarks which I feel bound to make to you, 
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because I occupy the very honourable position of being 
your Chairman here to-night. This matter which you 
have to settle is a very serious matter indeed. (Hear, 
hear.) 1 think a wrong decision upon it may split the 
whole profession from top to bottom. (‘* It will.” 
1 urge you carefully to consider what you are doing in 
the decision you arrive at. You have had some admit 
able explanations of the position to-night; Sir Aston 
Webb put it very clearly, so did Mr. Elkington, Mr. 
Peach, and Mr. Topley from his point of view, and 
Mr. Middleton from his, though Mr, Middleton per- 


haps fogged us a little on one or two points; but we 
have had a full discussion, and J want to put before 
you the position again, and for the last time. It is 
this all our expert advisers have told us that this 
Bill is no go; that it cannot be done. Howevet 
much we may like it, we cannot do ft. Earlier i 
the evening you heard Sir Aston Webb say that 


he felt that the great majority of the profession were 
definitely in favour of for this Registration 


volng 





bill he would not feel justified in standing in the 
way of it. 1 share that opinion entirely. If 1 was 
convinced that the large majority, not in this room 


mly, but in the great profession of architects in this 
country, were definitely and decidedly in favour of 
a Registration Bill, L should feel bound in 
so long as 1 occupied this chair, to forward it, what- 
ever |] think myself; J feel it my duty, so 
long as | have the honour of being your President, 
io do 60. But, gentlemen, | am convinced that it is 
not Your Council appointed a very large and 
representative Registration Committee, and they spent 
ue and a half years in going into it most thoroughly 
Every shade of opinion was represented there, and 
there was the most absolute intention to get the whole 
thing thoroughly threshed out. Nothing was held 
back. Sir Aston Webb said, I think, that the Com 
mittee, with possibly one exception, was composed of 
irdent Registrationists. Yet what was the result after 
this one and a half years of careful inquiry? The 
Committee reluctantly came to the conclusion that they 
could not do it, and they suggested an alternative 
course. You must recollect who your Council is in 
deciding this matter. Your Council is not a haphazard 
body; they are your duly elected representatives, and 
they comprise some of the abiest architects in this 
country. Your Council concluded it was impossible to 
go for the Bill, but that it was possible to get by a new 
Charter all the substantial advantages which would 
have been gained by a Bill. They therefore made you 
the recommendation which you have had before you. 
And that recommendation has been endorsed by the 
inajority of the Allied Societies throughout the coun 
try. That is an important point. (Applause.) I 
have just had handed to me a letter dated Dec. 31 from 
Mr. Murray, the President of the Royal Institute of 
Architects of Ireland, and I will read it to you because 

t sets the position clearly before us, I think : 
DeaR Sir,—I am sorry to say that my engagements in 
Wublin prevent my being able to go over to London 
to attend the important General Meeting which is to be 
held on Monday next. As President of the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Treland, which represents 
he whole of the architectural profession in the sister 
uuntry, I share with the rest of the Council of the 
Royal Institute the responsibility for recommending to 
members the far-reaching pro 


the general body of 
before them for consideration. 





honour, 


. : 
should 





SO. 








which are now 
the architects of Ireland would welcome the passing 
of a carefully drafted Registration Act, if such a 
measure were practicable at the present moment, but, 
in view of the opinion given to the Registration Com- 


posals 
| 
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mittee by the legal advisers of the Institute, | am of 
opinion that the Institute would be well advised t» 
adopt the alternative policy, of proceeding for th 
present by Charter, which has been arrived at ‘ 
result of the most exhaustive discussion by the Regis 
Constitutional Committee, ana 
-Yours faithfully, 
Murray. 


as a 





tration Committee, the 


the Council of the Royal Institute. 
ALBERT E. 


That, 1 think, represents the view of the large 
majority of our Allied Societies. It also represents 
the view of the men whom we honour most in our call 


lig. 1 do not want to press this point too hard, but in 





this room you have heard two of our past Presidents, 
Mr. Stokes and Sir Aston Webb, advocating this 

urse, tried veterans of the Institute like Mr. Slater, 
Mr. Gibson, Mr, Ha and many others whom we 
snow well and have honoured, and who have done 
strenuous work for the last quarter of a century for 
ie Lnstitute rhe opinions of men like these are not 
to be lightly brushed aside. And when you have this 
endorsemt should weigh very seriously with you 
Chere is ¢ more point L would touch upon, though 
reluctantly; | uuld rather not touch upon it at all, 
but it has ught up to-night. And that is ow 
relatio So ety of Architects. 1 do not 


agalnst the Society of Architects, 





s that we in this Institute propos 
lo manage 1 affairs. (Loud applause, ) lf we 
believe, as we hi reason to believe, that the oppo 





sition to the re 
suggested from 


outside, I de 


commendations of your Council has been 
outside, from 
believe to 


engineered 


Institute will submit 


has been 


this 


not 


(Applause. I do not want to say anything more 
on this matter at all; it is painful tome; but I felt it 
my duty to bi before you to-night every factor of 
the case, and that is an important factor of the case. 
“I shall now, without further remarks, put to you the 
amendment which has been proposed by Sir Aston 
Webb and seconded by Mr. Elkington. The amend 


ment reads: “That the Council be hereby authorised 
to prepare, and to for the approval of the 
General Body, a petition for presentation to the King, 
praying his Majesty to grant a new Charter containing 
such further privileges and powers as are required to 
promote effectively the advancement of architecture by 
enabling the Royal Institute of British Architects to 


submit 





register and to distinguish persons qualified to prac 
tise 

Upon a show of hands the amendment was carried by 
a large majority. 


Mr. 


motor 


Torrey: Before you put that as a substantive 
I would like to make an appeal. We have 
made a very good fight against this proposition, and we 
belaeve in have said. But, having 
this matter. ] shall vote for it as a resolution 
l am aware that my action may be misunde1 
(**No.”) I am persuaded to take the line I am 
very largely because 1 am determined to 





sir, 


what we been 
beaten in 
(Cheers. ) 
stood. 
taking vel dis 
sociate myself from those who are trying to bring the 
affairs of the Society of Architects into this Institute 
| have had ations to join the Society, but it has 
ever seemed to me right to belong to both Societies 
no man, but that is my opinion. And now 


take the great liberty of appealing to my 


Invit 


l jud t 


entlemen, | 


fellow Associates in this matter to admit we have bee 
beaten. and let it go forth to the world that, though we 
do not agree, we can still work together in harmony 


Loud applause. 
The Prestpenr: Mr. Topley, allow me to congratu 
late you, sir, on that speech, and to congratulate you 
very able way in which you have handled 
I think it is a very sportsmanlike way 


also on the 


your points 
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of taking a beating, and I s now put to the Meet 
this amendment as a substant 

This was then put, and wa rried u nously, tl 
result being received ged cheers 

Mr. Haiti: Might I Mr. Midd 
ton, having regard t M l 
has spoken It is t 
draw his motion for the 12t | ive a great 
many men coming to tl neeting 1 | . ha 
regard to this very large meet t would b 
a very graceful act to thd t ! he d 
not volte against l¢ ibs R 

Mr. Mippteron: IL did 1 ubs 
tive resolution b LUISE t t t 
Institute I think you | i member 
the Society of Architects f1 I c Es 
[ feel that [ ough I | I 
particular matter [| uy 
port the Society im res d to ; 4 and so | 
ha l certa nly I rt briz r f I ra I I t He« 
hear. 

The Prestpent : T am glad to! you say tl 


The meetin 


Town Planning Lectures for Australasia. 
Mr. W. R. Davidge [1.] has been 


liver two addresses on Tow) Plann 


invited to cle 
o before the 


Economics section ol the Brit 3] Association at 
Svdnev and Melbourne during the course of the 
Annual Meetings which are to be held in Australia 
next Auoust. Subsequent to the meetings, the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association 1s 


arranging for Mr. Davidge and Mr. Charles C, 
Reade. organiser of the Australasian Town Plan 
nine Tour, to deliver a series of lantern lectures 1n 
the principal centres of Australia and New Zealand 
Mr. Davidge. w ho is District S vevor for Lewis 

] 


ham, has carried out lare 


London County Council. includ 


schemes for the 





ling housing estates 
neighbourhood ot 
Town Plannine 


Gold Medal 


and artizans’ colomies in tli 
London. He Is a memobdel 
Committee of the R.I.B.A.. bolds the 
of the Survevors’ Institution of Great Britain for a 
Paper on Town Planning, and n active membe1 
of the Garden Cities and Town Planning Associa 
tion, the National Housing | Town Planning 
Council, and the London So 


German Town Plans and Housing. 


Vn Plans 
( harles ( 


% Conduit Street. 


A lantern lecture entitled ** German To 
and Housing” will be give Vi 
Reade at the R.I.B.A. Gall 
W.. on Tuesday, 3rd Feb ! _ when 
Mr. Raymond Unwn fi | preside Vii 
Reade. who is Assistant Secretar of the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association, lately spent 
two months in Germany investigating housing and 


9 
8.50 p.m 


principal 
nas marshatled 


town-planning conditions in some of the 
towns and cities in Germany nd 
much illustrated material and n 
not only recent de modern German 
Town Planning, but the effect of these 


nv plans showing 
velopments 


plans On 
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the housing of the people. Those desirous of 
attending should apply to the Secretary LTB A... 
4 Conduit Street, W., or to the Garden Cities and 
lfown Plannine Association, 3 Grav’s Inn Place, 
Ww. 

Thatched Cottages. 

Mr. L. Mark Kennaway, St. Helen's, Teign 
mouth, is issuing a pamphlet addressed to ** Lovers 
of Enelish Rural landowners, stock 
veeders, and others,” inviting their support in 
preventing the substitution of corrugated iron or 
modern roofing on cottages for the thatch 
that has so long been a distinguishing feature in 
the Eneglish*country-side. Mr. Kennaway con- 
tends that the change, apart from its objectionable 
effect upon the landscape, is not justifiable on 
erounds, and his views are endorsed by 
letters and signatures from a wide variety otf 


Scenery : 


othe 


eCcOnOnIUC 


people similarly solicitous for the preservation ot 
olcl rural scenery. 


The Carpenters’ Company Lectures. 
lhe Carpenters’ Company Lectures remaining 
to be delivered this winter are the follow ing : 


Jan. 21.—** History as Written in Sculpture,” by Mr. T. 
Stirling Lee. 
Jan. 28. tomanesque Ornament,” by Mr. IF. Hamilton 


Jackson, R.B.A. 
Feb. 4.—" The Origin of 
by Mr. W. H. Ansell [ 4. ]. 


Form in the Building Crafts,” 


Feb. L1.—* The Logieal Treatment of Modern Construe- 
tion.” by Mr. H. W. Cubitt [4.]. 
Feb. 18." The Case for the Jerry-Builder,” by Mr. 


Herbert W. Wills | F.}. 
Feb. 25.—** A Talk on Sculpture,” by Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, 


A.R.A. 

Mar. 4.—** Woodwork, Old and New,” by Mr. Charles 
Spooner F’.}. 

Mar. 11. —** Cottage Housing ; its Economic Limitations 


Mr. Maurice B. Adams 


ind Distinctive Character,” by 


I 


The Lectures are delivered at Carpenters’ Hall, 
commencing at 7.45 p.m., and are illustrated by 
lantern photographs, &ce. Admission is free by 
ticket to be obtained from Mr. J. Hutton Freeman, 
Clerk to the Company, Carpenters’ Hall, London 


Wall 


OBITUARY. 


Robert Douglas Sandilands, of Glasgow. whiose 
death occurred on the Lith December, was elected 
a Fellow of the Institute in 1906. Mi. Sandilands 
entered the ottice ot Mr. Alex. Petrie in 1875. and 
remained with him till 1880. In the latter year he 
was awarded a certificate of Hon. Mention for 
measured drawings of Dunblane Cathedral sub 
mitted in competition for the R.LB.A. Silver 
Medal. From 1880 till 1885 he studied at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, being attached especially to 
the studio of Professor Guadet, and achieving the 
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mentions in architecture and 
In 1886 he started business 


distinction of first 
building construction. 
in Glasgow in company with Mr. John Thomson, 


now a Fellow of the Institute. Buildings carried 
out jointly with his partner include Lanark Fever 
Hospital, churches at Glenluce and Whithern, 
Giartloch Asvlum, Royal Insurance Buildings, and 
St. James’s School, Glasgow ; Govan Town Hall 
and Municipal Buildings, Mansion House, Pollok- 
shields ; Glasgow Parish Council Offices, Stobhill 
General Hospital, the City Improvement Trust 
Buildings near Glasgow Cross, the new Hutchesons’ 
Girls’ Grammar School, and a large number of 
other schools and churches. 


Henry Jones Lanchester, who died on the 5th 
January (his eightieth birthday) at his home, 
Southlea, Haywards Heath, became an Associate 
of the Institute in 1874, a Fellow in 1903, and 
joined the class of Retired Fellows in 1908, though 
he had given up active practice some years pre- 
viously. Mr. Lanchester was articled to the late 
John Wallen. He commenced practice as an 
architect in 1856, and carried out a number of 
buildings, most of them in the neighbourhood of 
Greenwich, being also engaged at this time in rail- 
way and estate surveys. In 1870 he took up his 
residence at Hove, Brighton. and was for many 
vears occupied in laying out and in building work 
on the extensive Stanford Estate there. His hand- 
book entitled ** How to make a house healthy and 
comfortable.’ dates from this time. He was 
always keenly interested in the problem of London 
traffic, and prepared several improvement schemes 
dealing with this question. Mr. Lanchester leaves 
a widow and a family of eight sons and daughters. 
His eldest son is at present a Vice-President of the 
Institute. and another is well known as a motor 
engineer and inventor. 


Francis Leon Pither, Licentiate, who died 17th 
December 1913, at his house, 91 Tollington Park, 
N., was one of that body of competent artists 
whose work, not being of a public character, is 
little known. Mr. Pither was born in 1853, and 
studied at the South Kensington and Royal 
Academy Schools, where he was awarded the 
Queen’s Prize and R.A. Silver Medal. The study 
for the latter medal he recently presented to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. He was articled to 
Mr. Henry Jones Lanchester, and was afterwards 
Assistant to Mr. R. Phené Spiers and Messrs. 
Goldie and Shield and other architects. He 
started practice in 1876, and from that year until 
1913 had been a visiting master at University 
College School. In 1901 he was appointed an 
Examiner in advanced perspective to the Board of 
Education, and in 1908 Examiner in Building Con- 
struction, etc., to the London Chamber of Com- 
merce. His principal works were country houses 
and business premises, mostly in North London. 
Shortly before his death he was completing the 
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plans for a block of build ngs to be erected in 
Mortimer Street, W., the front elevation of which 
was to be faced with faience work. The designs 
gave promise of a building of unusual interest. 


The death is regretfully recorded of Mr. James 
Charles Tanner, Chief Clerk of the Institute. Mr. 
Tanner had been in ill-health for some two years, 
suffering from pulmonary consumption, and he 
died in Brompton Hospital on Tuesday, the 13th 
instant, five days after admission. He was forty- 
three vears of age, and had been in the service of 
the Institute for over twenty-eight years. 


MINUTES. Y. 
Adjourned Special General Meeting: Registration. 


At a ial General Meeting (adjourned from the 
Ist December 1913), held on Monday, 5th January 
1914, at 8 p.m.-—Present: Mr. Reginald Blomfield 
A.R.A., in the Chair; 62 Fellows (including 22 mem 
bers of the Council) and 117 Associates (including 
> members of the Council)—the Minutes of the Meet 
ne held Ist December 1913, having been published 
the JourNaL [6th December 1913], were taken as read 
und signed as correct. 

The President drew the attention of members to the 
fact that the information asked for in the amendment 
discussed at the previous Meeting had been fully give: 
in the Journax for the 6th December. 

The President announced that Mr. S. Douglas 
lopley 1.] had asked to be allowed to withdraw his 
amendment [see Minutes, JouRNAL, 6th December], and 
the sense of the Meeting being taken on the point was 
declared in favour of withdrawal. 

The President further announced that notices of 
amendment to the resolution then before the Meeting 
had received from Aston Webb and M: 
Topley, and that the former, having priority of date 
would be taken first. 

Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., C.B., R.A. F.}, 
is an amendment that the Council be authorised to 
prepare, and to submit for the approval of the Genera 
Body, a Petition for presentation to the King, praying 
his Majesty to grant a Charter containing such 
further privileges and powers as are required to pro 
mote effectively he advancement of Architecture by 
enabling the Royal Institute of British Architects t 
register and to distinguish persons qualified to practise 
rhe amendment Was seconded by Mr. G. Le mara 
Elkington [A.], and speeches in support thereof were 
made by Mr. C. Stanley Peach [F.J], and against by 
Messrs. Douglas Topley A.] and is. A. T. Middl 
ton [A4.], whereupon the amendment, having been voted 
upon and carried by a large majority, was put to th 
Meeting as the substantive motion, and it was 
con., That the Council be hereby 
authorised to prepare, and to submit for the 
approval of the General Body, a Petition fo 
presentation to the King, praying his Majesty to 
grant a new Charter containing such further 
privileges and powers as are required to promot: 
effectively the advancement of Architecture by 
enabling the Royal Institute of British Archi 
tects to register and to distinguish persons quali 
fied to practise. 


Spec 


been Sir 


Si moved 


hew 


RESOLVED, men. 
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Mention havi 
motion on the 
12th January urg 
for the 
introduced into Pa 
ton stated that 


Registra 


refrain from bri 
The proceed s 


at 9.30 p.m 


Business General Meeting : Consideration of Revised 
Schedule of Charges 


At the Fifth General M 
Session 1913 14, he d 


8 p.m.—Present : M 
President 
members « 
members of 
Minutes of 
read and sig 

The Hor 
Jones Lanchester, 
1903, and p 
1908, and 
and condolet 
to his son, 
President I 

hie ai 

fF Gi sg 
Robert D 
1906; and I 

The ¢ 


nals un 


CRAIK 
HARRIS 
WISE: Her 


MILNER, 
LL.D. ¢ 
The Secretary 
Council unde 
eased to be 
James Garry 
Richard Adolphi 
Jefferis, liam 
Mole, hur H 
Francis Fitzadelm 
Henson Robinson, 
The Hon. SS 
number of wor 
ment], and 
donors 
The meet 
the Revised Sch 
read the Minutes 
the 16th June 
p. 616], when 
Che Secret urs 
i ] quest ning ea 
ing as carried Mr. De 


that the numbe) 
was taken fell sh 
law 67. 

Mr. Cubitt, 1 
intimated 
but in vi 
there 


amendment 
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Chairman ruled that the proper time to have 
ged the figures was at the meeting itself, and 
it it was too late afterwards to raise the point. 
The Minutes were then put to the meeting and 
firmed 
Proceeding t é onsideration of Clause 1 as 
previous meeting—viz., ‘* That the 
Clause 1 be adopted in principle, 
s being stated at a flat rate in each 
round figures, in the same manner 
£ t was resolved, on the motion 


Adams |/’.], seconded by Mr. W 


], that the figures agreed to at the 
us Meeting as set out in accordance with Ryde’s 


e reattirmed.* 
nop having raised 
the clause, the Chairman ruled that 
Institute solicitors would be taken as 


phraseology of the Schedule, and that 


a question as to 


] 


should confine itself to the settlemen 


by Mr. J. P. Bishop seconded by 
id Wimperis |/'.], that any alteration made 
tors should be brought up for confirmatio: 
ng of the Institute, and that the 

to explain the reasons f 

ved—-9 voting for, 29 agains 
Ss. Douglas Topley 1.], secondexl 
Downing |/’.], to omit from 

(7) The fee for all intermediat: 
ordance with the above scale. 
oti for, 20 against. 

H. D. Searles Wood [/’.1, seconded 
ce Downing [/’.], to omit ‘* (b) ' 
mal works executed under 

order are charged at the percent 
eraduated scale applicable to 
order.’ was negidtived, and 
is printed 
new clause following Clause 1 the 
t should be amended so as to read 
t be necessary, in the opinion of 
> services of a consultant f 
separate services rendered 
paid for by the client.” 
rds Clause 2, 
t was agreed to insert the words “t 
‘namely, per cent.. 
sed as follows : ** When several 
repetitions of one design, are 


| i A 
where the percentage to be pald 


in place of 

iuse was pi 
buildings, being 
lat the same time from a single specitication and 
drawings, and under one contract or order, 
e percentage for the above services is to be 
© total cost of one such building, and a 


‘ 
rf) ) 


ntage, fo le agreed (pon, is to be paid 
cost of the others: but this arrangement 
apply to the reduplication of parts in one 
undertaking, in which case the full remunera- 
he paid on the ti 


tal cost.”’ 


+ 


lause GO a similar amendment was made and the 
‘* Tn the case of altera 


vreed to as follows : 
and walditions to existing buildings and in 
fittings, appointments, 
. or elaborate detail or construction are main 

percentage, fo be agreed upon, on the 


which designs ron 


ost » be paid for the above services. 
he meeting adjourned at 10.15 p.m. 


Copies of the seale in accordance with Mr, Delissa Joseph's 


proposal were handed to members at the opening of the 
Mecting 





